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Preface 


Of late the act of reading has attained much prominence among the 
literary theoreticians. Recent researches into the structures of 
communication have revealed new horizons of interaction between 
texts and their receipients. Every-' reading is now considered to be 
rereading because it calls for interpretative deconstruction of the 
literary discourses. That is why even an introductory' study of an 
author belonging to previous generation cannot but be exploratory'. 

Particularly when we look back to the multidimensional epochs 
of nineteenth century Bengal, the dialogues of decadence and rebirth, 
cessation and continuity, silence and eloquence are found to be 
textualised through various generic processes. With the dawn of 
twentieth century, an urge for readjustment gained momentum and 
creative experiences varied among different genres. Therefore, any 
study of an author who lived distinctive lives stretching over a few 
decades of rapidly changing epoch cannot but be absorbing. 

Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay was such a literary personality who 
lived intensely in interesting times. And he lived many a lives too. In 
the history of Bengali literature, he has been somewhat marginalised 
so long. Because he is generally, branded as a writer of children’s 
tales which are fanciful, whimsical and not exactly worthy of serious 
critical parlance. His penchant for fantasy has been regarded as 
negation of fictional reality. This attitude stems from uncritical 
acceptance of the novel as modern literary mode sculpted from the 
western cultural mi lieu. But with the advent of new reading strategies, 
we are required to readjust our prism and accord due importance to 
Trailokyanath’s own world-view and textual techtonics. 

In this monograph, it has been our endeavour to briefly assess the 
contribution of Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay in the realm of Bengali 
novels. We have tried to analyse that the author is basically a creative 
individual shaped by particular historical and social situation. His 
distinctiveness lies in positing a new worldview, a new compositional 
strategy and above all a new interpretation of literary reality. He has 
discovered a new hermeneutics of aesthetics where the silent others 
are more eloquent. Thus an intensive study of his discourses makes 
us aware of an inherent dialogical process in the genre itself. 

Therefore, this monograph about Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay 
is expected to shed more light on the arena of Fiction Study in Bengali 
literature through readjustment of its focal points. 




I 

Sociocultural Syndrome 


The genesis of the Bengali literary genre in general and the novel in 
particular in the middle of the nineteenth century is concomitant with 
the final breach with the nagging hang-overs of the residues of the 
medieval Bengali literature. In the opening decades, the old order in 
the society was fast disintegrating yet the new world was powerless 
to be born. The transition from the dark abyss of feudal epoch to the 
illuminated realm of a rational modern age had commenced under 
the yoke of colonial rule; but initially its impact on the literary arena 
was minimal. The inherent limitations of an enormously superstitious 
society could not be easily overcome; the fetters were too numerous 
and imposing. In the eighteenth century, the masters of the feudal 
society were the champions of decadent cultural syndrome. Several 
poetasters were patronised for providing vulgar amusement according 
to the debauched taste of their leisure-enjoying masters. It was also 
the opportune hour for the compraedors to help the British in 
consolidating their colonial power in Bengal. Even in the early 
nineteenth century, those compraedors wielded enough wealth and 
power in the society, it was then their turn to participate in the 
syndrome of decadence. As there was no alternative model, they 
sought to emulate the existing pattern.Meanwhile the changing socio- 
historical reality gave rise to a hybrid generation popularly known 
as 'Babu’ (i.e. ’gentleman' - but its subtle nuances are not exactly 
translatable in English). Their activities sounded the death-knell of 
the prevalent cultural habits. 

But external stimuli were necessary for heralding a new dawn 
after centuries of darkly night. For their colonial interest, the British 
ushered in a new era; they introduced a modern system of education 
and gradually established a new structure of civil administration. 
These brought about a completely metamorphic change by unleashing 
chain of transformations in the social, economic, political and cultural 
arenas. The cumulative impact of the colonial rule, bourgeois 
economy and western culture gave birth to an altogether new 
awareness about life and culture among the educated strata of the 
Bengali society. This awareness is commonly regarded as 
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symptomatic of the 'renaissance’. However, the new ray of awareness 
could not pierce through the perpetuating darkness that existed for 
many centuries even in the periphery of the city of Calcutta in the 
making. Florence had its fellow-travellers in Venice and Rome and 
Naples while Calcutta had none. In fine, unlike the Italian renaissance, 
only a handful of elites became aware of a new essence of life. 

But the most important difference between fifteenth century Italy 
and nineteenth century Bengal lies in the latter’s status as the part of 
a British colony. The newly acquired western education made the 
elites only vaguely aware ofthe bondage since, notwithstanding such 
awareness, their class interests were inseparable with the perpetuation 
of the colonial rule. Hence it was natural for many of them to frankly 
take up briefs for the British; those who could not reconcile 
themselves to humiliation, tried to trace its cause in the not-so-remote 
past. This led to a self-deceiving process of witchhunting; the middle 
age was branded as 'Muslim age’ and the Muslim invaders were 
held responsible for the present humiliation.'The British rulers were 
generally given the benefit of doubt and instead the medieval age 
was made an easy and safe target which ultimately paved the way for 
religious revivalism and a consequential communalisation of 
literature. Along with the dismissal of the medieval age as 
insignificant as well as positively detrimental to the promotion of 
national glory, there was a strong pleading for revivar of India’s 
glorious past which was actually thoroughly idealised and tailored 
as imaginative compensation for the disagreeable present. 

ii 

In the first phase of contact with the western ideas, the young 
Calcuttans were completely won over. The Hindu College was the 
famous breeding ground for a group of young rebels popularly known 
as ‘Young Bengal’. No other social group has generated so much 
controversy in its own time. The memory of those pupils of the Hindu 
College is inseparably connected with its most famous teacher, Henry 
Louis Vivian Derozio, (1809-1831), son of a Portuguese merchant 
and an English woman, who inculcated the spirit of radicalism, 
patriotism and rationalism with passionate fervour. He was successful 
in igniting the minds of his pupils with the vision of a brave new 
world emerging out of chaos. He left no stones unturned to impress 
upon his students that the cal 1 of the hour was to prepare for sacrificing 
everything to direct a crusade against the colossal social vices of 
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superstition, pretension and ignorance. Derozio inspired them to live 
and die for nothing but truth, to consider independent thinking as a 
sacred duty and to shun the worn-out legacies of a habitual past at 
any cost. Naturally such revolutionary concepts were branded as 
blasphemous by the vindictive conservative society and Derozio was 
eventually dismissed from the college. But the panicky reaction of 
the orthodox society failed to break the morale of the enthusiastic 
young rebels. 

Inspite of the untimely death of Derozio. his guiding spirit 
crystallized into a strong elitist movement which continued under 
the collective leadership of his pupils. From 1828 to 1843, their 
activities were confined to formation of associations and promotion 
of radical views through the Parthenon (1830), the Hindu Pioneer 
(1830), The Enquirer (1831), the Jnananvcsan (1831), and the Bengal 
Spectator (1842). Whatever might be the outcome of their 
endeavours, it cannot be denied that the Young Bengal group was 
the harbinger of a new sociocultural consciousness. However, they 
suffered from inherent contradiction from the very beginning since 
their ideology contained the inevitable characteristic features found 
in the colonial countries: duality, indecision and inconsistency. 
Actually they wanted that the feeling of being in chains might at 
least be notionally allayed while the cage should remain undisturbed. 
Thus, in the inaugural meeting of the Bengal British India Society in 
1843, Ramgopal Ghosh declared that he wished ‘nothing more 
sincerely than the perpetuity of the British sway in this country’.It 
only shows that the British colonialists were successful to a 
considerable extent in creating a stratum of intellectuals who might 
be mediators between the British and the millions of Indians under 
their rule. It was intended that those elites would be Indian in blood 
and colour of skin only but English in tastes, views and attitude. 

Such an onesided attitude to the British developed in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries because the enlightened 
section of the Bengali society saw that the British had done away 
with the fragmentation of perpetually alienated village community: 
instead, the establishment of road and railway communications as 
well as law and order had buttressed an unprecedented period of 
progress and material development. It had brought about a 
fundamental change in their own life-styles: hence, they were not in 
a position to recognise the imperialist design behind the process of 
prosperity. Moreover the act of permanent settlement of land (1793) 
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gave rise to a new aristocracy of wealth who filled up the vacuum 
caused by the fading out of the erstwhile feudal lords. Naturally these 
neoelites and their scions became the power base of the British. 
Therefore, in the initial phase of encounter with enlightenment 
provided by the British, they were over-whelmed by a feeling of 
gratitude and went unhesitatingly to the extent of glorification of 
bondage. 

In order to consolidate and perpetuate their economic and political 
dominance, the British colonialists took their offensive in the 
ideological front for enslaving their subject spiritually. The old world 
was ruined and the new world was never built; the introduction of 
western education was meant for installing subterfuges in Indian 
society and also for ensuring the provision of faithful personnel at 
the beck and call of die colonial administration, hi order to obviate 
possibilities of mental resistance, the British sought to further 
consolidate their gain by winning over the neoelites with various 
forms of ideological stimuli. The emergence and growth of the petty- 
bourgeoise intellectuals in nineteendi century' Bengal are die unique 
contribution of British colonialism. When die days of feudal patrons 
w ere finally over, all intellectual and literary activities were sponsored 
by the newly emerging middle class though till die sixties, some 
benevolent rajas (mosdy beneficiaries of the permanent settlement 
of land) continued to patronise literary’ pursuits. But the new age 
had already dawned whose stewardship was no longer in their hands. 
The inherent ambivalence of die petty-bourgeoise intelligentsia was 
reflected in die chequered development of various literary genres as 
well as in the complexities of socio-cultural activities. 

Under die influence of Derozio, die students of the Hindu College 
drew their inspiration from Bacon, Hume and Tom Paine; particularly 
Paine's Age of Reason became die holiest book for the Derozians. 
But we have already noted that the orthodox society branded them 
as blashphemous because they scrapped die traditional manners and 
customs and openly challenged religious obscurantism. They 
affiliated tiiemselves with the latest model of bourgeoise liberalism 
since, being colonial elites, they had no second choice. Inspite of 
their declaration of allegiance to the colonial rule, tiieir courageous 
rebellion had positive historical significance. Their anarchic and 
iconoclastic activities alienated them further but, like true crusaders, 
they refused to budge. 

Yet. inspite of unquestionable sincerity, zeal and indomitable 
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energy - the alienated Young Bengal spent all their passions in raising 
the battle-cry. They looked at the peaks of the society but ne\er 
thought of looking below: moreover they looked around through a 
predetermined prism that presented the historical problem w ith wrong 
colours. At any rate, the inherent contradictions were impossible to 
overcome: hence after three decades of storm and quakes, the Young 
Bengal movement gradual!) not only calmed down but also went a 
few steps backward. The changed attitude is best reflected in an article 
written by Kristodas Pal in the mid-fifties. He not only sounds 
apologetic but there is also an admission that the wheel had indeed 
come full circle by then. He says: 'Tire educated native has not been 
denationalised by imbibing English thoughts and communing with 
English feelings ... The tide of patriotism has now run so high that it 
is hard to stay its course ... Some time ago, it was a fashion to cry 
down the language of our count !v ... Men ran so mad with English 
that they counted it a degradation and a waste of time to apply 
themselves to the study of the Vernacular. But happily those men 
that cherished this strange disposition have not altered their creed of 
literature, reformed their tastes. The blood that boiled within them 
when, in the May-flush of Youth, having become cool, they have 
sobered themselves down in their literary habits. They are now the 
zealous advocates of Bengali.' 

This is undoubtedly a very' important statement which bespeaks 
of an intense yearning for tire roots. Thus in the greater historical 
perspective, the earlier phase of Young Bengal movement seems to 
have presented an inverted mirror for the discovery of self-identity 
and honour. There is no use denying the fact that the Young Bengal 
do not have a single facet and that they have their historically 
conditioned li m itations. They have been, in fact, constrained to 
collectively assume tire role of Tantalus, the famous mythical hero 
of Greece, whose thirst can never be quenched. Tire Young Bengal 
dreamt of bringing about an abrupt metamorphic change in the value 
system of the Hindu society but they failed to realise that mere 
dreaming and declaration of revolt were not enough to obliterate the 
past altogether. When the phase of initial extrovert overreaction was 
over, the Young Bengal graduated to the stage of maturity and they r 
applied their mind in searching for alternative routes to. as well as 
models for, regaining the lost paradise. Initially, the escape from the 
present had no significance other than violent self-negation but, in 
course of time, it led to the fortified Utopia of remote antiquity. The 
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next generations of the elites took resort to the collective pride about 
a glorious heritage; unlike the disagreeable middle age, the ancient 
period had a distinct advantage. It could be rebuilt with imagination 
and a hope of regeneration could be sprouted there. Like Prometheus, 
the second generation of Young Bengal collected compensatory light 
to illuminate the dark corners of their desperate existence. The seeds 
of self-expression were thus sown though the harvest could be reaped 
only later. Here we may refer to the following thought-provoking- 
words of Rabindranath Tagore: 'There arc some who are exclusively 
modem, who believe that the past is the bankrupt tune, leaving no 
assets for us, but only a legacy of debts. They refuse to believe that 
the army, which is marching forward, can be fed from die rear. It is 
well to remind such persons that die great ages of renaissance in 
history were diose in which man suddenly discovered the seeds of 
thought in the granary of the past.’ 

iii 

The sense of continuity with past is very important particularly 
when a nation is searching for its true identity. The elites in die fifties 
and sixties of nineteentii century Bengal found tiiemselves confronted 
with the Herculean task of synthesising the enduring indigenous 
tradition with die desirable elements of English civilization. The basic 
problem is to combine the diametrically opposite cultural ingredients 
in a harmonious way so that an entirely new world-order comes out 
and yet the regenerated and idealised past is established as a symbol 
of eternity'. That way die present bondage becomes an illusory fact 
in the limitless continuum of time. Before coming in contact with 
western education sponsored by die colonialists, the concept of any 
"essence of life' never occurred to the last remnants of the feudal 
elites. Being engrossed in stupefying slumber for many generations, 
they did not bother to look beyond; diere was neither past nor future 
to fall upon. They were happy to maintain the status quo within dieir 
isolated and fortified settlements. 

When they w'ere exposed to the existence of the greater world 
outside, the shells were shattered but the present offered no 
consolation. Therefore, die search began for an honourable past where 
die self-sustaining ‘essence* could be located. It had to lie somewhere 
beyond the reach of the irritating historical account. The idea of an 
inferno of middle age was therefore cultivated by the new elites for 
whom the past w'as split in two fragments. On the one hand, there 
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was a more recent past, stretching like a gulf of quicksand between 
the present and the past that really mattered. On the other band, there 
was an elevating past which was both precious and remote. It was 
■infinitely worth recovering but it could only be recot ered or recreated 
through creative imagination. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the inevitability of a renaissance w as thus conceptually established 
and the inheritance of the glorious past was vigorously cultivated. 

It presupposed the chiselling out of a brilliant idealised image of 
Indian antiquity' through a continuous process of creative blending 
of fact and imagination, history and myth. achie\ ement and aspiration. 
Such image was clearly formulated to justify the newly evolved 
concept of renaissance in nineteenth century' Bengal in which the 
past was completely disentangled from the present and in a position 
to actively impose its own forms and attitudes, on the Bengali elites. 
Here we may note that the making of an idealised image of ancient 
India was also the outcome of the renaissance of interest and 
enthusiasm for the language, philosophy, arts and literature of ancient 
India which began as largely academic pursuit of the European 
indologists in the late eighteenth century. Actually even during the 
crazy' days of conscious westernization, many a scholar were busy 
in rediscovering the Indian heritage. That is why we have noted earlier 
that the nineteenth century did not have a single facet nor was it free 
from consequent complexities. 

The rediscovery and regeneration of a golden age in ancient India 
may be regarded as the most significant ideological contribution of 
the European orientalists. The conception of polarity between dark 
age and golden age helped the Bengali intelligentsia to regain and 
cultivate the national self-respect and rev italize their cultural 
perspective. Moreover, a reliable store-house of heritage w r as made 
available to them from which guidelines for the transitional society 
could be borrowed. It contributed substantially to the emergence of 
nationalism in the later half of the nineteenth century; then the Bengali 
elites intensified their quest for an ideal model of civilization within 
heritage. The scholarly models furnished bv the European orientalists 
were appropriated to infuse these with heightened feelings of national 
pride. The discovery of the monotheistic tradition in ancient India 
and enumeration of several discrepancies between ancient ethical, 
philosophical and ritualistic treatise and contemporary' degenerated 
practices further consolidated lire thesis of polarity between the 
illuminating past and the dark present. This tradition of indological 
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research continued unabated inspite of the reversal in the British 
policy: it actually reached its peak in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century' as a result of the sustained effort of a good number of 
European scholars. Their extensive studies had manifold impact on 
Indian psyche in general and the receptive Bengali mind in particular. 
As long as it was creatively assimilated, it nourished the imaginative 
poets and litterateurs: but in the concluding decades of nineteenth 
century, the euphoria culminated into the launching pedestal for 
religious revivalism. 


iv 

As we once again look back to eighteenth century', we find that 
its concluding year is particularly remarkable. Lord Wellesley’s 
proclamation about the formation of a college at Fort William on 10 
July 1800 was of far-reaching consequence; it gave such an impetus 
to Bengali learning, as was never given by' any other institution since 
the establishment of British rule. However, Wellesley had his own 
colonialist justification for the promotion of orientalism. He had 
steadily expanded die British domination in India through annexation 
of more territories and other means, but yet he was apprehensive of 
a possible French offensive. Therefore, he drought of counteracting 
tire doctrines of the French Revolution by encouraging and allowing 
tire rapid diffusion of enchantment for a glorious past. HovVever, the 
colonial design seems to have met with only partial success since 
history does not move in a linear pattern; rather it usually follows a 
zigzag path and, inspite of pre-determined designs of persons like 
Hastings and Wellesley, circular movements occur continually. That 
is why, notwithstanding the initial response received by tire British 
policymakers to their game plan, the great possibilities inherent in 
tire newly curved out academic disciplines did not remain unnoticed 
for long. Within a couple of decades, a vigorous search for national 
identity began in right earnest; instead of being a counter-ideology, 
tire new-found enthusiasm tended to wrest the initial advantage from 
the colonial masters. Thereafter, tire colonial administrators were 
compelled to review tire entire situation; the ascending confidence 
of the Bengali elites had to be countered by stemming the tide in the 
oriental studies. 

This criss-cross pattern in British cultural policy had only- 
sharpened the contradictions and paradoxes inherent in the 
historically conditioned situation of the sensitive Bengali 
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intelligentsia. The dichotomy between their collective and individual 
existence came to the fore in which their frailties and high seriousness 
constantly intermingled with each other. There was a strong 
conviction about the continuum of heritage yet there was the 
inescapable feeling of void and irrelevance. In the realm of creativity, 
only a few new genres could withstand so much burden; these were 
fashioned out of the necessity’ of forging a synthesis between the 
inclinations of the ostentatious present and the sobering as well as 
introspective voyage to the past. However, particularly, William 
Carey's tenure at the Fort William College proved to be most eventful. 
His visits to the centres of traditional learning only enthused him 
further to work for the upliftment of Bengali language and literature. 
The presence of the Sanskritist scholars like Mrityunj ay Vidyalamkar, 
Ramnath Vidvavacaspati, Sripati Mukhopadhyay and Rajiblochan 
Mukliopadhyay in the Bengali department of the college set a trend 
in building the much-felt bridge between the ancient repertory of 
Sanskrit and its scion, Bengali. Undoubtedly the college was meant 
for the covenanted servants of the company but it had developed 
into the epicentre of the fusion of two worlds under the exigencies 
of history. 

In the mean time, the missionaries at Serampore had developed 
the best Sanskrit press of that period. This press worked in unison 
with the Asiatic Society and the Fort'William College to promote the 
studies in old classics. With the assemblage of European and Indian 
scholars and maintenance of a fine library of old manuscripts along 
with facilities of publication, the Fort William College became an 
ideal centre of academic pursuits. However, due to a substantial 
change in the British policy in 1807, the European curriculum was 
removed from the college as a result of winch the institution became 
more responsive to the requirements of the Hindu elites in the rapidly 
growing city* of Calcutta. But translations of old classics, studies in 
various aspects of ancient culture and linguistic experiments 
continued in the college till 1813 because the best students flocked 
to it in good numbers. Besides, under the indefatigueable inspiration 
of the college, some enlightened families in Calcutta took to 
patronising traditional scholarship, which in its turn ciystallized into 
a few peripheral and satellite institutions. The establishment of 
printing presses was definitely necessitated by the zealous academic 
activities in the college. 

Actually the phenomenal impact of printing press on the 
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explorative indological studies in general and the budding modem 
Bengali literature in particular is discernible from the very beginning 
of nineteenth century'. As a result of the steady growth of new printing 
establishments, more works in Sanskrit and Bengali became 
accessible for which the fast-expanding readers were eagerly waiting. 
The trend was firmly and definitely set. But. when tire newly groomed 
cultural intermediaries in the Bengali society tended to manifest 
unmistakable signs of maturity and independence, their increasing 
aspirations for revitalized national identity became an object of 
concern for the colonial masters. The unique experiment with the 
orientalist cultural policy had by then outlived its necessity'. Under 
the compulsion of new reality, a bluntly aggressive policy of cultural 
imperialism was therefore promoted by Lord Bentink. His new- 
educational policy was officially announced on 4 May, 1830 and, 
just after a year, he dissolved the college council on 1 March, 1831. 
The college was finally dissolved with an official announcement by 
Governor General Dalhousie on 24 January, 1854. But, inspite of 
the emergence of the Young Bengal in tire intervening years with all 
din and bustle associated with the denial of any heritage and extreme 
orientation towards westernisation, the search for die roots quietly- 
continued. 

It cannot be denied that the Fort William College initiated the 
process of a literary' and cultural revival by its sustained emphasis on 
indological studies. The early students of the college argued that it 
w r as the primary' responsibility of the British policymakers to help 
the Indians rediscover the lost sources of their own civilization 
^hitherto lain smothered under the despondency' of neglect*. In fact, 

■ the Sanskritic tradition was praised highly in that period and generous 
grants were available for translation of Sanskrit works. It was believed 
that such translations would also go a long way in countering the 
current superstitions and prejudices among the Hindu due to 
ignorance about as well as erroneous interpretation of ancient texts. 
With a newly acquired sense of pride and confidence, the Bengali 
elites gradually tried to reorganise their perspective of life. But, the 
contradictions among the nascent English bourgeoise w'ere 
influencing the policies of the court of Directors in London. In the 
long run, a coterie of mercantile bourgeoise became successful 
champions of a confrontationist policy of cultural imperialism. They 
openly proclaimed their aversion to pluralism of culture and promoted 
the policy of evangelization of India. They believed that the 
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permanence of British domination in India was impossible if the 
indigenous people were not converted to Christianity and the 
education policy should therefore be reoriented. They also did not 
forget to add that such policy would ensure the formation of market 
for the British manufacturers. How ever, during the rale of Lord Moira, 
better known as Marquess Hastings (1813-1H22). the Evangelical 
triumph was not reflected in practice. The college continued with its 
policy of restoration of the positive elements of the Sanskritic 
tradition. Lord Moira had also strong inclination for vernacular mass 
education. He had his own idea about cultural reformation. During 
his tenure the enthusiastic elites of the Fort William College extended 
their active cooperation in forming tire following institutions : The 
Hindu College (1816), The Calcutta School Book Society (1817) 
and the Calcutta School Society (1818). 

In that predominantly elitist atmosphere, the missionaries at 
Serampore did not oppose the attempts for reconstructing an ancient 
golden age but nevertheless launched virulent attack against Indian 
religious heritage. The publication of Joshua Marshman's Hints 
Relative to Native Schools in 1816 has considerable historical 
significance, because it puts emphasis on the development of 
vernaculars instead of the revival of classical learning. Therefore, it 
advocates for integration of useful modem knowledge in the 
vernaculars so that the common people is able to express various 
aspects of the new enlightenment in the 'colloquial social intercourse'. 
Tire missionaries of Serampore published a periodical entitled Dig 
Darsan in April. 1818 through which they sought to develop their 
concept of renaissance. Just at that time, the first Bengali newspaper 
entitled 'Samachar Darpan' was published in Serampore. These 
progressiv e activities were supplemented further by the establishment 
of a college at Serampore. On the other hand, die number of printing 
press multiplied rapidly; the increasing demands for reading materials 
in the twenties (due to proliferation of primary schools under the 
stewardship of the Calcutta School Society) could not be met 
adequately. Thus the stage was set for the flourish of the Dero/ians. 
In fact, at least three of them were definitely reared up through such 
primary schools that planted the first seed of curiosity about the new ly 
emerging frontiers of human w isdom. 


The old world was disintegrating all around while the new one 
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was yet powerless to be born. The orientalist environment was slowly 
but decisively receding; however, the extrinsic manifestation of the 
continuing search for roots was becoming redundant only to inspire 
a more intense and deeper quest within. Its intrinsic nature can be 
realised in the phase of a creative resurrection and hence it proves to 
be more fundamental and of far-reaching consequence. But the quest 
is also symptomatic of the paradox caused by the seemingly 
unreconciliable conflict raging in nineteenth century Bengal as the 
inevitable concomitant of two sharply polarized facets of colonial 
policy. Inspite of expansion of the horizons of indological research 
in tire twenties and thirties, the dazzling presence of the Derozians 
described earlier has apparently taken the steam out of the 
traditionalists. The newly found psychic mobility was no longer used 
for building the past anew but for preparing a wish-fulfilling 
modernist future. The Hindu College was the symbol of new reality 
which survived the initial fear of extinction due to the able leadership 
of David Hare and H.H. Wilson. After the Sanskrit College came 
into existence in 1827, the Hindu College gradually became tire centre 
of secular western culture. Initially it was to provide stimulus for 
transforming the wom-out Indian culture from within but the clear 
emphasis on the cultivation of European literature and science instead 
of ancient theology and metaphysics made all the difference. Besides, 
the class-orientation behind die management of the college should 
also be taken into account. The scions of the compraedor bourgeoise 
- die power elites of the rapidly growing urban Calcutta were at the 
helm of affairs. As they could attain their material splendour as a 
result of close and profitable collaboration with the colonial masters, 
they tried to promote nothing but European form of education for 
consolidating their social positions. 

When the policy of cultural imperialism was manifested most 
axrogandy in die widely known Minute (1835) of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, the colonialist idiom inherent in the nexus of power end 
ideology became explicit. In die mean time Derozio’s revolutionary 
concept of liberalism and perfect freedom of intellect had swerved 
from the intended track. The Young Bengal movement got further 
confused by the sweeping generalizations of Macaulay. The crude 
aggressiveness, undemeatii the following observations is not only 
indicative of obnoxious English chauvinism and insensitive rigidity, 
it also marks a decisive shift in British policy-shrewdly calculated to 
obviate the possibilities of nationalist upsurge among the educated 
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Indians in general and the Bengali intelligentsia in particular : 'A 
single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia ... It is I believe no exaggeration to say. 
that all the historical information which has been collected to form 
all the books written in die Sanskrit language is less valuable than 
that what may be found in the most paltry abridgements used as 
preparatory schools in England.’ In the face of such an obstinate 
display of malignant cultural imperialism, the academicians in quest 
of Indian heritage had to retreat and concede the educational 
leadership to die anglicists but definitely diey were not defeated. 
Therefore,, inspite of die one-sided over-reaction of the Young Bengal 
as the trumpets of Macaulay ism, the dust settled down within two 
decades. Besides, the course of history is seldom linear; hence in 
their mature years, the young Bengal applied themselves to reconsider 
the pathetic absurdity and innate ambivalence caused by their 
historical position. In the long run. they could overcome the 
adolescent fervour and cultivated their mother tongue vigorously; 
diey tried to absorb the best humanistic trends of European thought 
since they could not afford to lose the modernist world-view. 

vi 

As we have referred to earlier, the British colonialists sought to 
enslave die Indian people spiritually as well. Besides the programme 
of anglicisation, diey deputed die missionaries to spread Christianity 
as their principal ideological weapon witii a view to consolidating 
and perpetuating the political dominance. Enormous sums of money 
were spent for the purpose and die network was spread through 
establishing schools, hospitals, orphanages, printing presses and 
various societies. But die ‘spiritual stick’ policy of die colonialists 
and dieir ideological offensive ran into stubborn resistance from the 
very beginning. Almost all the strata of the society except the 
beneficiary landlords, compracdor merchants and native colonial 
officials - resisted the pernicious colonial conspiracy, Swami 
Dayananda Sarasvati of Gujarat, Syed Ahmed Khan of North India, 
Annie Besant, Swami Vivekananda were, in fact, the prominent 
representatives of the various facets of ideological struggle. But the 
resistance gained momentum with the inception and gradual evolution 
of the Brahma movement 

Rammohun Rov. according to Romain Rolland, was a ‘gigantic 
personality' who ‘forced his plough deep into the soil of India’, 
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(bunded a society for religious reform entitled the ‘Brahma Samaj' 
in 1828. That Rammohun viewed religion from a rational stand-point 
is evident from the following comment : i regret to say that the 
present system of religion adhered to by the Hindus is not well, 
calculated to promote their political interest; In order to counter the 
ideological weapon of the British, he took up the task of religious 
reformation. That is why he opposed idol worship and caste system 
in articles, public speeches, pamphlets etc. On the other hand, he 
opposed the activities of the missionaries for spreading Christianity. 
His Brahma Samaj was open to all persons regardless of any 
difference in caste, colour, creed etc. The members of the Samaj 
actively supported the movement for abolition of the *Sutee' or 
"Widow immolation rite'. Their activities cemented tire unity of the 
nascent progressive forces and also raised the cultural standard of 
the people by launching a struggle for eliminating the caste system. 
Rammohun was supported by Dwarakanath Tagore in these 
endeavours; Iris son, Devendranath Joined-the Brahma Samaj in 1842. 

However, Debendranath soon initiated a new phase in the 
ideological movement. Along with Akshay Kumar Datta, he criticised 
RammohuiTs ‘westemisnf aud his inclinations towards Christian 
ethics. It only shows that the apathy towards cultural imperialism 
had become stronger by then: that is why, even lire concept of fusion 
with western thought was considered detrimental to the interest of 
Indian awakening. Tire founding of dre Tattva-bodhini Scibha and 
the Tattvabodhini Patrikct (1839) fostered the new school of thought 
to a great extent. Akshav Kumar Datta clearly advocated for 
combating the British policy of spiritual conquest. However, it cannot 
be denied that dre elites belonging to the higher eclreleons of Indian 
society' were politically dependent on tire colonial powers, yet they 
had to accommodate the yearning for national identity. They were 
tormented at every' step with dre developing intensity in die crisis of 
identity: being dependent on the very force whose cultural 
aggressiveness drev detested, their ideologues viewed religion as the 
only form of expression of national awareness. Hence, dreir droughts 
of enlightenment and demands for social transformation were half¬ 
hearted and inconsistent. The ideological pursuits developed in 
religious and theological form. In the forties, a good number of young 
intellectuals Hocked around Dcveudranalh's Brahma Samaj. It was 
indeed historically imperative for them because the proselytizing zeal, 
of Alexander Duff, a Scottish missionary, had been regarded as 
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dangerous for the integrity' of society. Naturally, a strong resistance 
developed in no time. Its manifestation is found in the regrouping of 
the Indian orientalists at the academic level and in the crystallization 
of the Brahma movement at a more popular level. 

Keshab Chandra Sen. one of the most prominent figures of the 
Brahma movement Joined after the Sepoy Mutiny and within a couple 
of years, became the leader of the younger generation of the Bralunas. 
Debendranath clung to old rituals though he did not believe in the 
infallibility of the Vedas: actually, he did not like to snap the umbilical 
cord with the mother community. Keshab Chadra's radicalism made 
a split in the Brahma society inevitable. Hence, in 1866 the Brahma 
Samaj of India came into existence to which younger elites were 
attracted in large numbers. There were energetic men of letters like 
Sivanath Sastri, Durgamohan Das, Dvvarakanatli Ganguli and Ananda 
Mohan Bose, who began to outshine Keshab Chandra in progressive 
thinking in no time. It seems to be an irony of history that die younger 
Brahmas raised allegation of high-handedness against Keshab 
Chandra: they were unhappy about his public demeanour which 
appeared to contradict and dilute the Brahma ethos. But the 
discontentment snowballed into a storm when they found the evidence 
of serious breach of integrity in their leader. Another split occurred 
soon after Keshab Chandra arranged the marriage of his own minor 
daughter with the prince of Coochbehar; moreover, the marriage was 
solemnised in accordance with the old rites. Such open defiance of 
Brahma convention switched on the revolt: the younger Brahmas 
left him in die lurch and set up the Sadharan Brahma Samaj in 1878. 
They had patriotic zeal and hence, they participated wholeheartedly 
in different movements related to socio-political awareness. 

But there was another facet of Bengali intelligentsia as well. 
Those, who were conservath e in their basic approach to the new 
awakening sponsored mainly by the orientalists, tried to preserve all 
the cultural traits indiscriminately. The first phase of their defensive 
mechanism was manifested in tlic formation of the Dhanna Sabha in 
1831. The crisis of identity about which we have spoken earlier w as 
an equally vexing problem for the nco-orlliodoxy. With the rapid 
transformations in the society, they too could not afford to hide their, 
pangs, contradictions and bewilderments like the perplexed camels 
in the midst of desert storm. With the onslaught of Macaulayism". ‘ 
they were compelled to go through a process of strategic retreat before 
regrouping again in the sc\cnties. H H. Wilson and his close allies 
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were trying lo keep the flame of ancient India ablaze during the 
difficult days. Rajcndra Lai Miira. Ram Camul Sen and others were 
busy in finding many a missing link not only in vaguely defined 
antiquity but also in more assured realms of archaeology as well as 
in Buddhist, Puranic and Medieval periods. These explorative studies 
paved the way for romantic escapism. It had a great impact in the 
realm of creative literature in general and in the crystallizing processes 
of newly emerging genres in particular. 

The growing popularity of the Brahma movement among tire 
young elites seemed to have been the immediate impetus for the 
conservative section of the Bengali Hindus to regroup and revitalize 
themselves. For them, the revelation of a glorious past was one of 
the strongest foundations on which a new Indian nationalism might 
be built. Neither the Braluna reformism nor the western rationalism 
was acceptable to them. In the name of discovering tire purple patches 
of glory in the ancient and medieval history, they were guided 
exclusively by a psychological necessity of having imaginative 
compensation for what they sadly lacked in the uncertain present. 
Tire cumulative effect of several historically conditioned factors was 
thus expressed through a clarion call of "back to Hinduism’. In fact, 
after die mutiny, Rajnarayan Bose prepared its initial stepping stones 
though for some time he was associated with the Brahma movement. 
In 1861, he founded a society for the promotion of national glory at 
Midnapur and prepared a prospectus as well for stimulating the 
awareness for nationalism. Incidentally, in the same year, Michael 
Madliusudan Datta (who was Rajnarayan’s intimate friend) published 
his epoch-making epic, Meghctncidvadh. 

The word ‘national’ seemed to have become a fetishistic cult- 
word. Hence Nabagopal Mitra started a national school, a national 
press, a national paper and a national gymnasium because of which 
he was half-jokingly mentioned as ‘national Mitra’. In association 
with Rajnarayan Bose and Jyotirindranath Tagore, he founded the 
Patriots' Association in 1865. However, the most notable event was 
die holding of the ‘Hindu Mela’, an annual fare on the last day of the 
Bengali year. It continued to be an annual community gathering for 
several years which inspired the contemporary litterateurs to compose 
patriotic poems and songs. Besides the fare arranged lectures, detailed 
reviews of the prevalent social, political, economic and religious 
conditions in India as well as exhibitions of indigenous arts and crafts 
and performance of physical exercises. 
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There was a pervasive spirit of Hindu revivalism; it went from 
strength to strength with the passage of time. Tn such an atmosphere. 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa appeared with his magnetic influence 
through subjective, sincere, deeply personal and homely approach 
to religion. His impact was unputdownable: hence many a young 
elites flocked around him of whom Swami Vivekananda was the 
most noteworthy. Ramakrishna taught about sanctity of all faiths and 
thus absorbed the fury' of the militant protestants on the one hand 
and, on the other, gave a new lease of life to the revivalists. 
Vivekananda’s successful participation in the world religious 
conference at Chicago literally fired tire passion of the Indian youth. 
The academicians had so long only discovered and interpreted the 
ancient glory but here was one who had spiritually conquered the 
colonial masters in their own land. The renaissance had thus 
notionally blossomed with its complete hues and fragrance; obviously 
it was taken to be nothing but a ‘Hindu renaissance’. 

vii 

Thus there is no unified stream in the nineteenth century Bengal; 
on the contrary, there are several eddying cross-currents. When the 
western scholars brought the light of glorious past to the darkened 
territories of colonial Bengal, it was regarded as Hie Promethean 
heat and the act of rediscovery became symptomatic of notional 
deliverance from bondage. We have already noted that it had its 
persisting dialectics of impact and response, continuity and breach, 
tradition and modernity. In its mature phase, the urge for regeneration 
culminated in creative syncretic schemes in which traditional and 
alien elements could be meaningfully accommodated and blended 
to bring about a metamorphic change. We have also noted that even 
in the face of the aggressive westernization, the Bengali intelligentsia 
could soon overcome the initial stupefying effect; they did not entirely 
relinquish their quest. Rather it seemed to have renewed itself with 
reinforced vigour. Various forms of syncretism gave rise to an 
altogether new world-view which emphasised on the participation 
in a modem expansive world but cared to retain and also reinterpret 
the ancient inodes of thought. Because of the ambivalence inherent 
in their historical position, the Bengali elites could not but be stirred 
in the depths of their being, with the clash as well as interpenetration 
of contradictory thoughts. As the colonial intelligentsia, they could 
not afford to assume uncompromising attitude to the contemporary 
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life, society and cultural miscegenation. They were constrained to 
admit and even succumb to the co-existence of logically opposed 
ideas; at any rate, the quest for the purgatory continued through a 
series of conscious and unconscious trials aboutthe validity of eccletic 
combination of diverse models. 

In fine, this is the perspective in nineteenth century Bengal in 
which no worn-out genre could have adequately expressed the 
dialectics of life. Hence, a new genre has to manifest itself in which 
both form and content would be innovatively readjusted to be tuned 
to the dialectics of tradition and modernity. As we look, back at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, we find that the prevalent 
situation in Bengali literature was disheartening. When Bharatchandra 
Roy Gunakar, the composer of Annctdamaiigal died in 1760, the sun 
finally set in the horizon of medieval Bengali literature. The literary 
works of this period had inherent weakness that retarded their growth 
and, therefore, with the passage of time, these tended to fade out. 
Medieval literature is crippled with monotony of subject-matter and 
limitation of form. 

The genre of Mangalkavya flourished in the hierarchical medieval 
society which seldom demanded anything more than a fixed pattern. 
As vernacular Puranas, the Mangalkavyas, definitely quenched the 
thirst for interesting narratives but, at the same time, these were deeply 
entrenched in religious ethos. These simultaneously provided the 
eagerly waiting community with amusement and enlightenment; 
several generations participated in their progressive making while 
some more equipped bards used to furnish the final touch. When the 
feudal society was disintegrating and the British colonial power was 
gradually consolidating its grip, the genre of the Mangalkavyas as 
well as other literary forms had become totally irrelevant. A new 
epoch always brings in its train new innovative thoughts, new motifs, 
new themes and new genres. The complexities and aspirations, 
paradoxes and tensions of nineteenth century Bengal had to be 
creatively interpreted, but no worn-out genre could have borne such 
- an enormous responsibility. Hence, the time-honoured epic genre 
was resurrected in the later half of the oneiric as well as omnivorous 
nineteenth century. 

From the old world of deities and their ever-obliging worshippers, 
the Bengali literature graduated into the pulsating human world and 
gradually the Bengali language also matured to be the appropriate 
vehicle for new humanism. The poets looked backward to their 
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ancestral treasure-house to study the secret of its infinite mutations 
and also to learn their own Odyssey. In that juncture of time, the 
rejuvenated epic form came into being to cater to the high promise 
and experiences in the new social and ideological milieu. It also 
necessitated the remodelling of subject matter and poetic diction since 
the nagging effect of sterility and bankrupcy of older literature had 
to be overcome. The budding poets were required to have great 
circumspection in blending form, content and meaning with one 
another. 

In fact, the emergence of the epic form in the nineteenth century 
Bengal was an unavoidable historical necessity. A new value-system 
was in the offing as a result of strife, tension, contradiction, situational 
paradox and above all an unprecedented quest for human truth. The 
epic was not only an adequate but also a correct medium for the 
values built anew. It has also been proved that when the quest for 
roots and identity is more intense, the creative harvest is invariably 
more rich and far-reaching. We are also led to conclude that when a 
truly innovative form is created, it exists and lives its own life; that 
is why, when the stream of humanistic consciousness was lost in the 
quicksand of regressive revivalistic trends, the Bengali epic genre 
was also choked to death. 


viii 

As the epic form became the aesthetic manifestation of the 
innermost zeal, aspiration, dream and pangs of the poets having new 
sensibilities, likewise the novel also came into being when the 
westernised elites were yearning for an appropriate generic frame 
which would have no track with the expendable past. Besides, the 
novel was considered to be the ideal narrative mode for the expansive 
generation who had opted for a new journey, new direction and a 
new hermeneutics of life. Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay was the 
harbinger of that new poetics. Of course, there were some attempts 
to frame narrative discourses before him. But the dialogics of reality 
and process of fictionalisation was not appropriately comprehended. 
In fact, no literary genre becomes self-sufficient until proper form, 
diction and style evolve for it with distinctive features. The emergence 
of the novel with its generic structures and signifiers has been 
culturally and ideologically determined. It is neither abrupt nor 
coincidental; it has sprouted after the feudal worldview made way 
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culturally and ideologically determined. It is neither abrupt nor 
coincidental; it has sprouted after the feudal worldview made way 
for a new anthropocentric sequence of creativity. 

The Bengali intelligentsia responded enthusiastically to the 
western noveiistic modes because this genre symbolised the dawn 
of unprecedented awakening. The readers were from the educated 
middle class and they were eagerly waiting for such discourses that 
might suggest their final departure from the hangovers of middle 
age. Bankimchandra’s novels found immediate acceptance among 
the elites because their discourses reflected the commitment of the 
modern minds of nineteenth century Bengal to create new aesthetic 
forms pulsating with heart-throbs and intellectual interpretations of 
life. The genre was taken to be fraught with great artistic possibilities. 
It was also regarded as the symbolic representative of the urge of 
cultural regeneration inherent in the epoch. Though the epic genre 
was rediscovered by Michael Madhusudan Datta, it could not 
adequately express the everincreasing complexities and demands of 
the milieu. Hence the elite readers gradually became indifferent to 
the post-Michael epics and opted for the novel. They noted with 
satisfaction that this new genre was perfectly ready to assume 
meanings and express ideas which had no appropriate medium before. 

With Durgeshnandini (1865) Bankimchandra has ushered in the 
modern era of Bengali literature. The genre of novel reveals the spirit 
of the age in two-fold ways : first, in the choice of narrative themes 
and secondly in the organisation of the whole theme through intertexts 
and various ingredients. Thus, it is associated with an intensely felt 
purposefulness of life and a new conception about human dignity. 
Bankimchandra’s Kapalkimdala (1866), Bishabriksha (1873), 
Chandrasekhar (1875), Rajani (1877), Krishnakanter Wil (1878), 
Rajsimha (1881), Ananda Math (1882) etc. are the epitomes of 
creative excellence. These texts not only exhibit his narratorial talent, 
but also unfold the contemporary search for hermeneutics of life. In 
that historical period, the civil society has been passing through 
gruelling crisis, upheavals and readjustments. The aforesaid texts, 
therefore, could not but redefine reality and restructure the notion of 
narrative. However, the nineteenth century Bengal presented no 
monologous historical discourse; it had its paradoxes, contradictions 
and uncertainties. Hence, Bankimchandra, too, presents that reality 
which is conditioned by his social position, compulsions and 
ideological idiosyncrasies. Like every great historical period, 
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nineteenth century is also a period of transition for the Bengali 
community. Therefore, the novels cited above have textualised 
contradictory unity of crisis and renewal, destruction and rebirth. 
But, inspite of that, due to unavoidable historical ambivalences, those 
texts have ultimately curved out deliberately constructed aesthetic 
reality parallel to actual experiences. That is why we come across 
the emergence of a new social order and a new type of man in the 
course of a unified, though contradictory process. Bankimchandra 
has thereby shown at the initial phase of Bengali novel that 
fictionalised reality signifies exploration of true space of life. 

As anew genre, the novel has been groping for both subject matter 
and form for quite a long time. Though Bankimchandra was a 
celebrated artist, we may detect basic uncertainties with regards to 
his approach to and delineation of social problematics and historical 
themes. Coupled with the insoluble contradictions between artistic 
world-view and ethical imperatives, these uncertainties gave rise to 
dilemmas in the texts. As a result, their expected growth and outcome 
are sometimes jeopardised and both free space in the narrative and 
openended closure are crippled thereby. Though the novel is said to 
be the art form of virile maturity, the textual microcosms in the initial 
phase remained fragile. What Bankimchandra could achieve through 
genius, other fellow-travellers could not. Being confronted with 
inadequate understanding of the contemporary society and the 
historical discourse, the novelists like Ramesh Chandra Dutta, 
Taraknath Gangopadhyay, Pratap Chandra Ghosh, Sanjibchandra 
Chattopadhyay, Mir Musarraf Hussain etc. could not sufficiently 
establish their form-rendering intention. Hence the essential dialogue 
between content and form is also not uniformly present in their works. 
The metaphysical dissonance of life which defines an art-form is 
consequently absent and thus, no worldview adequately crystallizes 
in such discourses that might be organised as the basis of totality 
complete in itself. 

The following texts may be cited as instances : Bangadhipa 
Par a]ay (1869, vol, 1,1884, II) by Pratap Chandra Ghosh, Swamalata 
(1874) and Harishe Bishad (1887) by Taraknath Gangopadhyay, 
Kanthamala (1877), Madhabilata (1884) and Jal Pratapchand(\8S3) 
by Sanjibchandra Chattopadhyay, Bangabijeta (1874), 
Madhabikankan (1877), Maharastra Jiban Prabhat (1876), Rajput 
Jiban Sandhya (1879), Sansar (1886), Samaj (1894) by Ramesh 
Chandra Dutta, Ratnabati (1869) by Mir Musarraf Hussain. These 
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discourses are either sculpted from the concrete life of nineteenth 
century Bengal or from created reality of the historical limes. Though 
these novelists tried to systematise the forms of narrative as best as 
they could, the lingering shades of Bankimchandra are discernible. 
In their novels, the existence of social structures is based only upon 
their factual presence. That is why, some texts have unwittingly 
narrowed down the scope of reality and become idylls while, under 
the pretext of being historical romances, some have sunk to the level 
of mere entertainment literature. These innate imperfections have 
resulted in premature closing of the circle of generic microcosms. 
Though the novelists have tried to superficially disguise the fragility 
of their worldviews, these could not be abolished altogether. On the 
one hand we find weak cohesion among unprocessed raw materials 
of those novels while on the other there is disproportionate emphasis 
on ethical intention. 

Bankimchandra has also sought to establish the integral 
relationship between ethics and aesthetics in the creative process of 
the novel. But whereas he could maintain balance between constituent 
elements in most of his texts and thus render totality of form- 
determining essence and most concrete content, other novelists could 
not glimpse unified, formal and textualised world in the mutual 
relativity of constituent elements. In the last quarter of nineteenth 
century, the task of Bankimchandra and others was becoming 
increasingly difficult because of multidimensional complexity in 
socio-cultural syndrome. In idealising the fictional process, they 
seemed to have found their escape route from the colonial situation 
manifested in progressive loss of objectivity. Of course, they were 
only half-aware of their situation; hence, even the sophisticated 
generic frame of the novel was afflicted with an inevitable irony. In 
the colonial perspective of particularly last quarter of nineteenth 
century, there were fragmentations all around. Therefore, the 
novelists’ total understanding of being stood in contrast to the actual 
experience. The westernised mode of representation and the typical 
narrative frame have only sharpened the authorial predicaments. 
Concomitantly the limitations, inadequacies and imperfections of 
represented reality proved to be detrimental for further progress of 
the genre. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that an alternative mode of narrative, 
worldview and representation has to be discovered where the 
estranged reality gets a new idiom as well as a new space. Besides, 
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the middle class orientation is to be done away with and primacy is 
to be accorded to subaltern consciousness. The novelists have been 
so long pretentiously indifferent from the created reality but neverthe¬ 
less they did not ever loosen their grips over the texts. But a renovated 
mode is felt to be a desideratum where the narratorial self could act 
as participant observer. The tecbtonics of that self is rooted in legacy 
yet it is constantly updated. Moreover the propagator of novelistic 
texts is compelled by historically conditioned irony to treat himself, 
like his own created entities, as an object of free irony. According to 
a famous critic, ‘the bony of the novel is the self-correction of the 
world’s fragility’. But the textual execution of this irony calls for a 
completely new role and meaning of novelistic imagination. It seems 
that Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay (1847-1919) has sought to provide 
the readers with such imaginative reconstructions of the novelistic 
mode. He has chiselled out that fantasmal domain where irony is 
used as textual subterfuges. Everything is seen as manysided in that 
upside down reality and things appear ‘as isolated and yet interrelated, 
as full of value and yet totally devoid of it, as abstract fragments and 
as concrete autonomous life.' 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century and first two decades 
of the twentieth, Trailokyanath has gradually unfolded an alternative 
hermeneutics of life as well as an alternative creative mode. While 
doing so, he has reinterpreted the unexplored legacy of the 
marginalised, revisited the socio-cultural perspective and more 
importantly, opened the closed door of the prison-house of the 
colonial elites. His novel discovers its simultaneous other as it were 
by recognising consciously and consistently the efficacy of those 
ingredients that point outside and beyond the confines of the so- 
called real world. Trailokyanath has thereby sought to make up for 
the lacunae associated with the elitist presentation of the genre. He 
has restructured the generic features of the novel on the one hand 
while on the other he has transmitted the message loud and clear 
that specific form is always rooted in a specific content. Moreover, 
he has shown that proper novelistic discourse cannot be confined to 
the domain of the illumined and receive only the voices of the 
dominant; rather it should explore the darkly abyss of the unillumined 
and listen to the mutterings of the marginalised. Thus, with 
Trailokyanath, the wheel of the novel comes full circle. However, it 
has been only a temporary phenomenon because the modernist genre 
resumes its linear journey with renewed vigour soon thereafter. 



II 

Life and Thought 


Like any other period of history, nineteenth century for Bengal is 
thus not monological. It has its peaks and caves, valleys and 
quicksands, contradictions and paradoxes. On the one hand, there 
was the sway of the colonial power and its consequent impact on 
different strata of Indian life and thought; on the other hand, we 
witness the dawn of a subversive rebellious spirit continually poising 
searching questions regarding the efficacy of imposing colonial 
structure. The dialogues in social history were translated in various 
emerging literary genres of which the novel was undoubtedly the 
foremost. It absorbed different traits of the renaissance humanism 
and experimented creatively with the possibilities of new ethos of 
life. New discourses came into existence which suggested altogether 
new poetics of social history. The given worldviews were critically 
examined by the litterateurs and a new hermeneutics of tradition was 
evolved. 

Though Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay was the pioneer of the 
new novelistic discourse and by far the greatest exponent of the 
renaissance idealism, he was not the sole arbiter of literary truth. 
The western model of the narrative came to stay but nevertheless the 
typical Indian legacy of story-telling was not altogether marginalised. 
The co-existence with simultaneous other, which was basically the 
source of an absent presence, bespoke of a darkly reality behind the 
mask of the power-elites. The westernised novelistic discourse was 
mainly evolved by the English-educated middle class intelligentsia 
for their own benefit. Reality was somewhat idealised and hence 
tailored to suit the elitist value-system. The new texts dazzled but 
could not blind the people at large. Their thirst could not be quenched 
by the elitist literary pursuits. Besides, the craving for an unmediated 
mirror of life remained unfulfilled. Inspite of unreversible trends of 
westernisation, the artistic necessity for a possible Indian model of 
novelistic discourse could not be denied. 

Here the study of the works of Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay 
becomes pertinent. He was born on 22 July, 1847 (6 Sravana, 1254 
according to the Bengali calendar) in a village named Rahuta under 
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Barrackpore subdivision of the district of North 24 Parganas. He 
suffered the bereavement of both the parents in his early childhood 
and was reared up under the protective care of one of his 
grandmothers. His family had the legacy of literary aptitudes for 
several generations. Trailokyanath inherited those creative traits. 
These were further augmented by his early encounter with harsh 
realities of life. In his early years, he was delinquent but nevertheless 
he was always alive with creative ideas even when he was only nine 
years old. Unfortunately he could not continue formal education 
because, even at his tender age, he was overburdened with 
responsibilities towards younger brothers. Besides, he had indifferent 
health. Inspite of these predicaments, he faced life squarely and made 
himself educated in the true sense of the term. 

In 1865 he was only a young man of eighteen summers. He came 
out from the confines of formal education on the one hand and the 
obligations of disciplined family life on the other. He sought to 
respond to the stern realities of life on his own terms. With an 
adventurous spirit, he plunged straight into the whirlpool of life. He 
was in search of an earning which was not easy to find. Trailokyanath 
seemed to possess indomitable energy by dint of which he came 
through many a tiying situation and never wilted under heavy odds. 
In fact, these only added colour and substance to his experience. 
Amongthe nineteenth century litterateurs, few could suipass tire range 
and depth of his experience. Trailokyanath’s close encounters with 
life made him free from the bondage of dreary habits, custom and 
superstitions. Besides, he was equipped with the penetrative ‘seeing 
eyes’, considered essential for creative persons, by virtue of which 
bountiful life around was textual ised and interpreted in an altogether 
new manner. 

Moreover, inspite of having no institutional support, Trailokyanath 
obtained effective education and became a polyglot. Besides English 
and Bengali, he had good command over Hindi, Urdu, Persian, 
Sanskrit and Oriya. He was also well-versed in various schools of 
modern science viz., geology, chemistry, life science, botany, 
anthropology etc. That is why even the Europeans were full of 
admiration for his competence. His penchant for art objects attained 
international recognition. Considering his struggle of early years, 
this is no ordinary achievement. In fact it may be interpreted as true 
indication of the impact of the spirit of renaissance on his personality. 
He was truly curious about every phenomenon in life and nature 
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around him and refused to confine himself within a single domain. 

This all-enveloping curiosity was manifest in his unique novelistic 
discourses. Trailokyanath was a widely travelled person and saw life 
in diversities with variegated masks, as well as without such masks, 
in trivialities and meanness, in shades and marshes. But it is no small 
wonder that he was free from cynicism and contempt. On the contrary, 
Trailokyanath retained within himself rare warmth and sympathy for 
the faltering humanity which is by far the hallmark of a literary artist 
of high order. In his early years, he had to negotiate with poverty, 
helplessness and cruelty. But he realised that these constituted only 
one side of the coin because there were evidences of milk of human 
kindness too. One instance may be cited here. While he was going to 
Pukilia from Raniganj on foot, he fell prey to a pander clandestinely 
supplying labour force to the teagardens. However, Trailokyanath 
escaped with the help of the mistress of that pander. On another 
occasion, he thought of accompanying a group of elephant-traders 
to the forest of Nagpur but, being robbed by them on the way, he had 
to come back. These experiences enriched him about the ways of the 
world and he learnt to take everything into his stride. 

ii 

In 1866, Trailokyanath began his career as a school teacher with 
a monthly pay of rupees eighteen. He taught in a village named 
Dwaraka in the district of Birbhum and then in Okra near Raniganj. 
During his stay in Birbhum, he had first-hand experiences of a 
ravishing famine. He participated wholeheartedly in relief work and 
saw the stern realities of life from close quarters. Thereafter he had a 
teaching assignment in Sahajadpur in the Pabna district with a 
monthly pay of rupees twenty-five. This was under the administrative 
control of Devendranath Tagore, the philosopher landlord. Here also 
he had experienced of grassroots reality which were both shocking 
and revealing. 

Trailokyanath’s professions remained interestingly poles apart. 
After two years, he resigned from the post of teacher and became a 
police sub-inspector in Cuttack. This was in 1868. Undoubtedly such 
radical change in profession contributed a great deal in chiselling 
outthe creative author in him. He learnt Persian in Purulia; in Orissa, 
he became well-versed in Oriya. His energy was not exhausted in 
the arena of professional commitment. So, he edited a monthly Oriya 
magazine named the Utkal Subhankari. At that time Trailokyanath 
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was very much concerned about the problem of national integration. 
The presence of several vernacular languages seemed to be 
impediment towards achieving unity. Therefore, he thought of 
evolving a conscientious regarding the use of a single national 
language. However, inspite of his zeal and sincerity, he committed 
some error in judgment and hence his efforts backfired. 

Trailokyanath served in the police department till 1870. He was 
praised by the authorities as ‘a very honest’, ‘highly intelligent’ 
efficient officer. Nevertheless he joined the Statistical Survey 
department in 1870 and served there till 1875. He worked as second 
Literary Assistant and Head Clerk in the office of Compiler of Bengal 
Gazetteers, subsequently Director General of Statistics to the 
Government. During this service, he came in contact with Sir William 
Hunter who showered lavish praise in admiration of Trailokyanath’s 
distinctive service. From various official records, it might be sunnised 
that his work as assistant in the Statistical Survey of Bengal was 
acknowledged by Sir Hunter. Likewise his assistance in compiling 
Bengal M.S. records was equally praised by Hunter in the following 
manner: (Trailokyanath) ‘has since owned for himself distinction in 
the service of Government’. Undoubtedly, Hunter’s appreciation grew 
day by day. That is why, in the official memorandum No. 1234 dated 
5 February 1875, he wrote again : ‘He has proved himself able, 
intelligent and anxious to do his duties well. He has been simply 
invaluable to me. I had offered to take him to England, an arrangement 
which the caste prejudices of his family unfortunately render 
impracticable of execution. I consider him a most trustworthy and 
honourable man.’ He surmised his opinion about Trailokyanath with 
these following words, ‘excellent in every respect.’ 

Considering the colonial situation when few Indians were 
generally held in esteem, these words of praise were indeed no mean 
achievement for Trailokyanath. 

But he was not confined to that service either. Thus, he worked 
in the department of Agriculture and Commerce in the North Western 
Province and Oudh from 1875 to 1881. Initially, he was Head Clerk 
and then he was promoted to the post of Head Superintendent. Finally 
he became the Personal Assistant to the Director. During his six years’ 
tenure in this department, new dimensions of his personality were 
unfolded. While assisting in the compilation of tire N.W. Provinces 
Gazetteer in addition to his regular official duties, he came in contact 
with Mr. E.T. Atkinson who later became the President of the Trustees 
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of the Indian Museum. Trailokyanath's attention was immediately 
drawn to the disorganised sector of Indian Arts and Artefacts. He 
thought of doing something tangible for those manufacturers. What 
then happened is indeed ingredient of history. Trailokyanath testified 
himself, ‘in 1876, with the assistance of the N.W. Provinces 
Government and under the guidance of Sir Edward Buck, managed 
to establish a depot of Indian Art Manufactures in connection with 
Messrs. Laurie and Staten’s Hotel near the Allahabad Railway Station. 
Formerly, on the one side, manufacturers languished for want of 
public support, while on the other side, purchasers did not know 
where to get such articles. This depot served to bring the manufacturer 
and the consumer face to face with each other and it at once met with 
unexpected success. It saved many art-manufacturers from total 
extinction and gave such a great impetus to this kind of industries as 
was never given to them before or since. This proved in fact, the 
origin of the numerous art-manufacture shops now seen in Bombay, 
Calcutta and other places. Almost every large railway station now 
possesses a stall for the sale of such articles.’ 

In that very year (1876), Trailokyanath suffered a severe and 
continued attack of pneumonia and was forced to take medical leave 
for four months. But he did not remain idle even when he was 
recuperating. He collected information about the dyeing, printing 
and tanning industries of the N.W. Provinces.lt can be easily guessed 
that such work entailed tremendous amount of labour and great 
dedication. Trailokyanath’s works resulted in a publication which 
was first of its kind. In 1878, he assisted in the preparation of the 
N.W. Provinces exhibits for the international exhibition held in Paris 
that year. 

During this tenure, an interesting aspect of his personality came 
to the fore. In 1877, there was a famine in that part of the country. 
Trailokyanath studied the situation very closely while travelling alone 
down the banks of the Yamuna. He observed the behaviour pattern 
of the industrious Jatand Gujar population of Punjab and the North 
West Provinces during the drought of that year and discovered the 
value of carrots as a famine-averting crop. He thought about economy 
as well and reported his findings to the authorities. His discovery 
found prominence in the report of the Famine Commissioner. Thus 
Trailokyanath proved himself to be both an idealist and a pragmatist. 
These traits found dialogic expression in his literary discourses later. 

In 1879-80, Trailokyanath collected N.W. Province exhibits for 
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the Melbourne International Exhibition. He seemed to have good 
understanding about the prospects of trade and commerce. At his 
instance, a firm for sale of mainly N.W. Province artefacts was 
established in Melbourne. He was very keen about the prospects of 
Indian commerce and therefore, had close relation with that firm for 
over a decade. Undoubtedly, this makes us aware of a colourful 
renaissance personality who was eager to respond to all sorts of 
possibilities of national upliftment. 

In 1880-81, Trailokyanath’s discovery about the carrots was put 
to test when a near-famine situation threatened South Oudh 
languishing under paucity of rainfall. Thus he became instrumental 
in averting a famine. His penchant for original researches and 
discoveries remained unabated. He was never confined to official 
duties. He not only collected exhaustive information about several 
varieties of wheat cultivated in the N.W. Provinces, but also made 
original experiments with a view to ascertaining their utility, 
Trailokyanath did not seem to be worried about the fact that the results 
of his painstaking investigations were published by the Officiating 
Director of Agriculture and Commerce in his own name. He was 
happy that his sincere labour was being recognised in the form of 
‘promotion after promotion to higher positions’ and words of praise 
were recorded by tire English Officers in his service book. The remark 
of Sir Edward Buck is particularly noteworthy. According to him, 
Trailokyanath was 'very intelligent and industrious and a perfect 
gentleman in mind and manners, equal to work of a much higher 
class than that of a Head Clerk.’ Obviously, the last sentence is perhaps 
the highest admiration that a native might have expected in a colonial 
set-up. 


iii 

As a result of his endeavour towards aversion of famine, 
Trailokyanath was transferred to the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department in September, 1881. There he gradually served as 2nd 
grade assistant, officiated as 1st grade assistant, gazetted as ‘Officer 
in charge of the Indian exhibits for the Amsterdam International 
Exhibition’ and thereafter as ‘Officer-in-Charge of the Exhibition 
branch of the Government of India.’ In order to promote the sale of 
Indian art objects among the Europeans, Trailokyanath published a 
treatise entitled ‘Rough list of Indian Art-manufactures’ in 1881-82. 
This was so well received and admired that the second edition was 
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brought out by.the government. In 1882-83, he worked hard for the 
Amsterdam Exhibition where he was deputed as a delegate. But due 
to prevalent superstition in his family regarding going to Europe, he 
had to decline that offer. However, as Melbourne Exhibition went a 
long way in establishing direct trade with Australia, likewise the 
endeavours of Trailokyanath towards the Amsterdam Exhibition in 
1883 also resulted in the commencement of the direct trade between 
Belgium and India. In no time, other nations of Northern Europe, 
realised the vast possibilities of direct commerce with British India. 
The important role of Trailokyanath in accelerating the growth of 
trade on the Indian artefacts was recognised by the Times (21 August, 
1894). It had noted as to how within a decade, the trade flourished 
by leaps and bounds. The Amsterdam Exhibition had indeed set the 
ball rolling for which collections were organised skilfully. The Times 
observed: ‘Admirable catalogues, descriptive of the Agricultural 
staples, fabrics and art-ware exhibited were compiled by Mr. T.N. 
Mukharji, and one of them had the honour of being translated into 
French.’ This was a catalogue arranged in alphabetical order which 
was a short dictionary by itself. In recognition of his service, he was 
awarded a gold medal by the Government of India on 23 October, 
1884. Before that his designation was somewhat restructured to 
connote that a more honourable position had been accorded to him. 

In his own way, Trailokyanath made himself indispensible for 
the colonial administration. When an international exhibition was 
held in Calcutta, he was placed in charge of the collection of Indian 
products. He was also appointed a judge in several branches of the 
exhibits on the one hand and on the other entrusted with the duty of 
organising the trial of the various fibre-extracting machines brought 
for competition. About that time his quest for original discovery 
continued unabated. Thus his contribution towards the explanation 
of the origin of Piwri, a brilliant yellow dye manufactured from cow- 
urine after feeding the animal for months on mango-leaves, was well 
taken by the experts. It also found favourable mention in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts published in London. Trailokyanath published 
a monograph entitled ‘A Handbook of Indian products and 
manufacturers’ which was then the only book on the subject written 
by an Indian. As it was done earlier, his services were recognised by 
awarding a bronze medal to him and the post of Assistant Director 
to the Bengal Economic and Art Museum was offered to him. Much 
more rewards and felicitation came in his way after he had prepared 
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a series of collections for the governments of Italy, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Australia, America etc. In the mean time, 
he published another monograph entitled ‘A list of Indian Economic 
Products’. 

Trailokyanath was placed in charge of the economic collections 
for the colonial and Indian exhibition held in London in 1886. He 
was deputed to England once again. On earlier two occasions, caste- 
prejudices and superstitions regarding ferrying various seas proved 
to be unsurmountable obstacles. But this time, he could set aside the 
fear of social castigation and sailed to England. He participated there 
zealously and was able to elicit much appreciation from different 
quarters including the conservative British Press. Trailokyanath 
himself recorded contentedly : ‘While in England, I had the honour 
to be presented to Her Majesty, the Queen-Empress, as well as their 
Royal Highness the Prince and the Princess of Wales.’ Taking these 
details together, one can rework the attitude of a colonial elite who 
had seldom any conception of space to work upon other than that 
which was posited and designed by the colonial power. But whether 
for that matter, his mind was entirely colonialised warrants further 
analysis. In a later chapter, we would note that his literary discourses, 
through their textuality and techtonics, shed illuminating light on 
die inherent dialogics in the mind of a colonial elite. It would be 
evident as to how the unresolvable contradictions and paradoxes 
contribute to the process of curving out a hidden space within the 
manifest one. 

Here it may be noted that Trailokyanath worked as atypical public 
servant and, for him, the foremost duty was to perform efficiently. 
He did not analyse what was the import of his service to the colonial 
power in promoting their trade of Indian art objects. He seemed to 
have the notion that he was helping his countrymen. He felt proud of 
the fact that the members of die royal family and other dignitaries 
were treating him ‘with the greatest kindness and consideration’. 
While in England, Trailokyanath was deputed to Oxford to assist Sir 
Monier Williams, an eminent Indologist, in arranging and preparing 
a catalogue of Indian objects at the Oxford Institute. His work was 
highly recommended to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. However, 
he did not realise that these commendations had clear overtones of 
the voice and attitude of the colonial masters and the Indian artisans 
were only being exploited. Trailokyanath was being rewarded for 
making their task easier. In nineteenth century Bengal, the Indian 
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intelligentsia was basically suffering from such dichotomies and could 
not see through their projected masks. From the confines of their 
roles in colonial administration, reality remained elusive. But when 
they could deconstruct the pulsating life around in creative discourses, 
an altogether different worldview was posited. The examples of 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee and Ramesh Chandra Dutta may be cited 
here. Likewise, we would discover a different Trailokyanath in his 
literary pursuits in a later chapter. It is significant that the colonial 
dichotomies were aesthetically resolved in the textual spaces where 
voices from the margins became eloquent. 

Trailokyanath’s sojourn in London was eventful. He was elected 
a Fellew of the Linnaean Society in consideration of his researches 
in the field of Indian products. He was invited to Holland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy etc. to study the methods adopted in the 
principal museums of those countries in arranging and conserving 
the exhibits. On his return from Europe he published a monograph 
entitled, ‘A Visit to Europe’ which was praised by all the reviewers. 
Trailokyanath sailed for England on 12 March, 1886 and left the 
English shore for India on 3 January, 1887. The outcome of his 
soujourn was not a simple travelogue, but a polyvalent discourse. 
This bespeaks of a multifarious mind which ferried across several 
frontiers in search of new horizon. On his return from Europe, the 
Government of India transferred Trailokyanath’s services'to the 
Government of Bengal. He was placed in the post of Assistant Curator 
in charge of the Bengal Economic and Art Museum with efFect from 
1 April, 1887. Thereafter Trailokyanath took to writing articles in 
several Indian papers, both in Bengali and in English. These may be 
treated as distant signals for more serious and brighter things to follow 
within a few years. Of course, he did not wield his pen for any creative 
purpose in the initial phase of his authorship but nevertheless he 
understood the efficacy of writing as an epistemological process. 
This was the launching pad for imaginative writing in later years 
when discourses turned out to be ontological significations. 

iv 

At that time Trailokyanath also delivered speeches on matters 
related to Industry and Commerce. The recipients were mainly from 
the educated communities who were told about some vital 
preconditions for the welfare of the country. Their apathy and 
indifference towards practical life were sought to be dispelled so 
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that they could understand the principle of political economy being 
applied to India. It is indeed astonishing that Trailokyanath spoke of 
‘the impoverishment of the people under British rule.’ This 
undoubtedly shows that his mind was not altogether monological. 
Inspite of being loyal to the colonial administration, he was aware of 
the harsh truth about colonial subjection. His awareness was later 
translated into literary symbolism through a diction of fantasy. 

Among the speeches of Trailokyanath, the most noteworthy was 
one which he delivered on 24 November, 1888 at Bangalore. That 
extempore speech on the topic of ‘Change and Progress’ was 
published in the Daily Post and immediately thereafter it was reprinted 
in a pamphlet form with a foreword by V.M. Sathasiva Mudaliar, the 
Secretary of the Bangalore Brahma Samaj. The speech shows in no 
uncertain terms to what an extent Trailokyanath was concerned about 
India’s sad plight and what he thought proper for inducing a new 
dynamism. This also proves that he did not reconcile himself to the 
process of colonialisation though at one level it seemed that he was 
transfixed to the overpowering system. That is why he said 
unequivocally: ‘We have kept ourselves rooted on one spot, while 
the western world has been continually moving on in the path of 
progress... We find that all the education which the British bestowed 
on the Indian in this country by the schools they established, by their 
literatures, by their example,' and by the great deeds they have 
performed here has hitherto failed to infuse into the Indian mind that 
moral boldness by the aid of which nations shake off the fetters which 
keep them bound in the slough of baneful customs.’ This is a clear 
evidence of true renaissance spirit in his personality. Being caught 
between the devil of colonial subjection and the deep sea of social 
decrepitude, Trailokyanath decided first to bring about a fundamental 
change in the civil society. He was silent about the role of the Indians 
with regard to the political society. It may be conjectured that the 
historicity of his thoughts confined him to the arena of the civil society 
because, unless the foundation is prepared, no society can launch 
the process of political emancipation. In this perspective, the 
following remarks of Trailokyanath demand our close attention : ‘It 
is science which gives man the heavenly eye, by which things working 
behind the screen can be observed. Nothing is more important for 
the regeneration of our nation than the study of the sciences and 
scientific investigation... Nations now rise in wealth and importance, 
intellectuality and civilization by exchange of commodities, ideas. 
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inventions and discoveries with other nations." 

These words of Trailokyanath reverberate with an enthusiastic 
modernist spirit which was brought about by the Bengal renaissance. 
Having absorbed the positive aspects of enlightenment, he called 
upon his countrymen to ignore Manu’s absurd and obscurantist 
doctrines against going to the foreign countries. He himself was twice 
deprived of availing the chances to visit Europe by his superstitious 
kith and kin. Therefore, he described those decrees as ‘a set of more 
mischievous doctrines than those calculated to debase the Sudras 
and prevent the people of India having free intercourse with foreign 
nations could not have been laid down.’ He further stated that he did 
not go to Europe for any worldly prospects. Rather ‘I went there in 
order to enter a protest, however feeble it may be, in my own 
unworthly person and by my own little action against such an absurd 
doctrine. That religion which contains such narrow doctrines, has 
deserved its present degraded position.’ Considering the 
contemporary situation, such words had indeed revolutionary 
connotation. Particularly his clarion call to the fellow countrymen is 
extraordinary and relevant even now : ‘So, gentlemen, throw to the 
winds all baneful customs and religious prejudices that stand in the 
way of your national advancement, and if you are men, come boldly 
forward and proclaim to the world by your precepts and your deeds 
-this is right, this shall be done.’ This noble idealism obviously sprang 
from renaissance humanism and its corollary spirit of patriotism. 
Trailokyanath seemed to have missionary zeal which was creatively 
transformed in his literary texts. His first hand experience of various 
walks of Indian lives for over two decades led him to this logical 
conclusion. His speeches mark, as it were, the watershed of his life 
and thought through which he realised that he had something more 
basic and serious to communicate through a more appropriate 
medium. That is why, within a decade, he began to wield his pen in 
the direction of creativity, that is, imaginative literary discourses. 

That a hitherto unknown facet to Trailokyanath’s personality was 
gradually in the offing, this is explicit in the speech entitled ‘Change 
and Progress’. At that time, he seemed to have pondered over different 
given facts and started questioning them. Indeed he was going through 
a phase of transition. Though his services to the government in various 
capacities yielded nwich (in fact, the optimum that a colonised elite 
might have expected), he was nevertheless aware of the pervasive 
darkness among his fellow countrymep. When they were interred in 
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the quicksand of obscurantism and ignorance, his attainment of the 
zenith seemed to be meaningless and hollow. In that crucial juncture, 
Trailokyanath felt that the old edifice of habituated life was crumbling 
but a new world was powerless to be bom. As its logical consequence, 
he thought of recreating reality. What he said in his famous Bangalore 
speech was later translated in terms of fantasy and carnival in the 
literary discourses. Therefore, his observations became doubly 
significant for properly deciphering his worldview. He said : ‘What 
we have here corrodes into the very vitals of our national life, and it 
has given a deathlike stiffness to Hinduism and all that belongs to 
Hinduism. The absurdities of our caste-system must have to be done 
away with, if we really mean to rise from our present lowly position 
and take our place among the great nations of the globe,... Mother 
India now expects all her sons to mend, and to put their shoulders to 
the wheel and extricate her from the mire in which they have by their 
blind perverseness sunk her deep... The punishment for such a debaser 
is not far off, it soon overtakes him and reduces him to the position 
of the debased.’ Particularly this last sentence is fraught with timeless 
significance. Equally relevant for contemporary India is the following 
expression: ‘The new religion of India shall be love, not hate, 
call it by any name you like - Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Muhammadanism, Christianity, Brahmoism, Aryaism or 
Theosophism.’ 

Trailokyanath thought of the remedial measures too. He was firmly 
of the opinion that ‘all the elevation we have received of late is due 
to western education.’ He went on to demand that ‘high and low this 
education must reach all, before the various races and sects that inhabit 
India can obtain a sufficient cohesiveness to form one compact 
homogeneous whole... First of all we must strive to have compulsory 
education in this countury, cost what it may. Let my people go without 
any clothing but let them not go without education.’ This is what 
sums up the new Weltanschauung. This essentially philanthropic 
attitude found creative expression in his literary pursuits. In other 
words, we would soon find out, Trailokyanath’s ethical awareness 
was at the root of his aesthetic consciousness. 

v 

Within a span of five years (1887-1891), Trailokyanath came to 
terms with himself through various articles he had written, the 
exposures that he had in Europe and the practical experiences that 
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he acquired from his close encounters with the marginalised common 
people of India. In that period, he went to England for the second 
time. He was invited by the Lord Provost of Glasgow to make the 
preliminary arrangements in connection with the Glasgow 
International Exhibition. He went there in September, 1887 for three 
weeks. Besides the assigned work, he paid special attention to the 
distressed sections of the British society and thought of introducing 
a cheaper foodgrain instead of wheat for the benefit of the poor. This 
shows that Trailokyanath’s feelings crossed the frontiers of national 
identity. On his return to India, he was entrusted with the duty of 
collecting the products and manufactures forthe Glasgow Exhibition. 
On the basis of this experience he wrote a volumnious work entitled 
‘The art manufactures of India’. This pioneer work was partly or 
wholly translated in most of the Indian languages. It was widely 
appreciated by different reviewers and stimulated the sale of Indian 
products in a big way. On the basis of his personal study in Bangalore, 
he sought to introduce a special kind of cheap nourishing foodstuff 
among the poorer section of the people of Great Britain in 1888. He 
did it on his own out of philanthropic considerations. In 1889, he 
prepared a descriptive catalogue of Indian anthropological objects 
which he collected for the Paris centenary exhibition. Till 1895, he 
discharged his responsibilities as the Assistant Curator of Indian 
Museum with efficiency and imagination. Being in-charge of the 
economic and art section, his interests developed in several direction. 
But excessive labour took its toll when he had to retire prematurely 
due to indifferent health. 

In the concluding years of his illustrious service, he authored two 
monographs on the ‘Brass and Copper Manufactures’ and on the 
‘Pottery and Glassware’ of Bengal. Besides he discovered a new 
kind of brush fibre, paper-material and bast fibre and made 
experiments on several other items. But his singularly noteworthy 
contribution was towards the successful promotion of Eri or Assam 
silk. As a result of his endeavour, the cultivation of the Eri silk spread 
far and wide throughout India. He thought of strengthening rural 
economy further by inducing the peasant women into spinning and 
weaving. His pragmatic approach became more evident when he took 
initiatives in utilising the waste products of Indian villages and forests. 
His proclaimed motto was guided by intense patriotic spirit: ‘What 
charity could be more acceptable to Heaven than the charity to 
permanently relieve thousands of families from hunger and distress? 
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What work could be nobler than the work to bring food and comfort 
to millions of our fellow-beings?' It is significant that before his 
colourful career as a public servant came to an end on 11 March, 

1896, Trailokyanath had already made the most important discovery 
of his life. He had at last found peace with himself and invented the 
appropriate aesthetics for the marginalised life. With the publication 
of Kankavati , his magnum opus, in 1892, the preparations made so 
far knowingly and unknowingly found the creative space those craved 
for. Thus Trailokyanath seemed to have collected the ingredients of 
literature throughout his service life which lasted as much as forty- 
five years. In his literary life, he seemed to have been inspired by the 
artisans and craftsmen for whom he contributed a lot. He fashioned 
those ingredients like a seasoned craftsman to express his ideas about 
life, its chiaroscuro, its ascents and descents, its ethics and aesthetics. 
Thus Trailokyanath had lived two distinct lives, of which one ended 
in 1896 and another began in 1892-93. He wanted to provide his 
readers with ‘seeing eyes’ and reinterpreted reality, rather gave a 
new lease of life to it. For him, ail was never intended for its own 
sake. On the contraty, art was a medium through which he transmitted 
clear messages for the posterity. 

Trailokyanath breathed his last on 3 November, 1919 in Puri. 
During those twenty-seven years, he was writing his novels and 
novelettes though he could never entirely recover from indifferent 
health. Interestingly he did not stay in a particular place for long 
during that period. He stayed in Deoghar, Benaras, Kanpur, Lucknow, 
Dehradun, Hardwar, Mussourie, Calcutta, and then finally settled in 
Puri. Besides preparing himself for the literary discourses, 
Trailokyanath also tried to re-enact the whims of his earlier life; for 
example, he thought of going for extensive cultivation of a particular 
oil, an ingredient for producing soaps. But that venture ended in 
smoke. In Calcutta, he founded the Indian Industrial Association 
because he was always enthusiastic about indigenous artefacts and 
their promotion in the world of trade. Trailokyanath was also 
associated with the project of Bengali Encyclopaedia in its initial 
phase. 

Thus the chequered career of Trailokyanath sheds illuminating 
light on the relentless search of a renaissance personality for true 
meaning of life. His life and thought, manifested both through public 
and private spaces, bespeak of a complex dialogism of the voiced 
and unvoiced aspects. It will be now our endeavour to examine this 
basic dialogics inherent in his literary work. 
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As we have already noted, Trailokyanath began to wield his pen 
quite early. In his service tenure, he authored a few monographs and 
catalogues with a view to promoting Indian artefacts. These did not 
have anything to do with literary imagination but nevertheless these 
gradually made him aware of the immense possibilities of the medium 
of writing. Basically Trailokyanath regarded these compositions as 
discourses of social, economical, philosophical and ethical ideas. 
From his close encounters with the poorer sections of rural India, he 
became aware of their frailties and helplessness under the yoke of 
colonial rule. He also diagnosed the multiple causes of ailments of 
the civil society in general. During his service in various capacities, 
he sought to ameliorate the condition of the downtrodden. He drew 
the attention of the world outside to the grass-root reality and 
suggested remedial measures as well. As time rolled on, this basic 
philanthropic attitude became the cornerstone of his worldview. He 
realised that literary discourses would more meaningfully contribute 
to the exposure of hollowness of the feudal value-system on the one 
hand and bringing forth the subaltern reality to light on the other. 

The first ripple of his creative urge may be detected in editing the 
journal, the Utkalshubhankciri in 1869 and also the Aryabarta- 
Ritibodhikci in 1871. Besides, Trailokyanath was pioneer in planning 
an encyclopaedia in Bengali, entitled the Biswakosha. Its first volume 
was edited by him along with his elder brother, Rangalal in 1293 
Bengali era. Undoubtedly these prepared him for greater efforts in 
the realm of creative literature. But it seems that he had recognised 
his own potentials more closely when he wrote several articles on 
scientific objects in the journal named the Janmabhumi. The first 
article came out in December-January, 1889-90 and he wrote as many 
as twenty four articles till September, 1895. 

But Trailokyanath is now recognised as a litterateur with a 
difference for his novels and short fictions. These are enumerated 
below chronologically according to their date of publication : 

1. Kankabati ... 14 November, 1892 

2. Bhut O Manush ... 13 January, 1896 
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3 . Fokla Digambar ... 4 March, 1901 

4. Muktamala ... 7 January, 1902 

5. Mayna Kothay ... 16 October, 3904 

6 . Major Galpa ... 13 April, 1906 

1. Paper Parinam ... 20 September, 1908 

8 . Damarucharit ... 10 August, 1923 

Obviously, the eighth book was published posthumously. Besides, 
a novelette named l Sekaler Katha' (serialised in a journal in 1894) 
and two short fictions entitled Rupasi Hiranmayi February, 1893) 
and Amar Sei Amnlya Marti (July, 1898) were not included in any 
anthology during his lifetime. These are now available in a two 
volume collection. 

Trailokyanath also wrote one treatise on the brief history of 
cultivation of science in India. Along with Amritalal Sarkar, he had 
compiled and published it on 30 September, 1903. This is entitled as 
‘Bharatbarshiya Bijnan Sabha’. He also published textbooks of 
science and ethics known as Bijnanbodh, Nitishiksha, Bijnanshiksha, 
etc. 

Trailokyanath carefully built a microcosm of phantasmal reality. 
Though it seems to be a term in contradiction, from close analysis 
we understand that through his literary discourses he sought to tear 
apart the confines of colonial superstructure. Literary fantasies were 
not mechanism of escape for him, rather he tried to prove that his 
microcosm bespoke of a new literary mode which subverted the 
generic and textual structure imposed on it. This new mode discovered 
the lost horizon of traditional narrative in order to counteract the 
model of westernized novel on the one hand while on the other added 
the element of carnival to the process of subversion. As a result, 
Trailokyanath’s new textual model madly tore up its generic bonds 
until it rent everything asunder - the well-defined frontiers as well as 
its very self. He realised that the limits which the conventional thought 
imposed upon him were narrow enough but the province to be 
traversed through the discourses was infinite. Our close encounter 
with his literary texts would show that these appear to be free from 
many of the conventions and restraints of more realistic texts. We 
also find that these refused to observe unities of time, space and 
character and did away with prevalent notions of chronology, three 
dimensionality as well as rigid distinctions between animate and 
inanimate objects, self and other, life and death. 
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ii 

Trailokyanath’s magnum opus, Kankabati, is enshrined basically 
on folk-imagination and, on many counts, it marks a clear departure 
from the novelistic mode established by Bankimchandra Chatterjee. 
With regard to both content and form of novelistic discourses, 
Trailokyanath seemed to have put forward some searching questions. 
Concomitantly the theoretical and practical assumptions, upon which 
the Bengali novels were based so long, had been put to critical 
scrutiny. The author reminds us of the pre-colonial narrative tradition 
which encompasses the famous Indian genre widely known as 
‘Katha’. The overriding western model of the novel dethroned it 
completely. But it seems that in spite of the coionialised vision, there 
was a persistent search for an alternative model through which the 
voiceless subaltern sections of the society might speak. Besides the 
conception of reality being tailormade by the power elites for their 
benefit, the need for a counter-discourse of reality was also felt 
intensely. In lieu of the sophisticated novelistic imagination, an 
alternative mode was rediscovered from the realm of folk- 
imagination. Being attuned to the down-to-earth folk life, that mode 
called for a new dialogics of the form and content. Trailokyanath did 
it neatly in Kankabati where fantasy intervened in reality to bring 
forth a unique textual strategem. 

From a close reading, one realises that he is encountering a literary 
fantasy. Yet Kankabati unmistakably proves that its fantasy is 
produced within and determined by its social contexts. Assuming 
the role of a narrator, Trailokyanath seemed to have led his text to 
struggle against the limits of these contexts. Nevertheless the subaltern 
voices could articulate themselves on the basis of that very struggle. 
Hence, the significance of the discourse cannot be understood in 
isolation from the very process. Therefore, Kankabati is to be regarded 
as a novel of the alternative model which draws heavily from the 
folk worldview. Its rusticity is so explicit that a reader, acquainted 
with contemporary Bengali novels, may find it not only off-target 
but also an artistical hybrid and even untenable for any serious 
consideration. Therefore, for many a critic, Kankabati remained an 
improved version of children’s fairy tale or a whimsical composition 
with injudicious blending of the grotesque, unsophisticated humor 
and perversion of reality. But surely Trailokyanath did not wield his 
pen only out of fun; on the contrary, he sought to prepare a scathing 
critique of a masked world. 
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Kankabati has two distinctly different sections of which the first 
deals with a disagreeable social reality while the second tries to find 
its solution as it were in the realm of folk fantasy where all desires 
are fulfilled. The form appropriated by this particular fantastic text 
is determined by a number of forces which intersect and interact in 
diverse ways. While we recognise these forces in the text, we 
understand as to how various intertexts pertaining to historical, social, 
cultural, political elements along with a persistent gender bias are 
woven together to form a pattern of literary fantasy. It is impossible 
to consider these determinants at length in this monograph. We can 
only surmise that Kankabati and its sister discourses responded to a 
specific socio-cultural situation. Trailokyanath registers his protest 
through the literary mode of fantasy with a view to emphasising on 
the position of the simultaneous other whose voices from the margin 
were seldom recognised. 

In the very beginning, Kankabati refers to a fairy tale where 
rusticity assumes command over sophisticated urban way of life. A 
simple mango upsets relationship as a result of which a sister has to 
escape from her own brother. In an obvious metaphorical sense, she 
takes a boat to drift away. Undoubtedly the folktale has a strong 
undertone of gender abuse. Trailokyanath thoroughly restructures 
this folktale and reinterprets the sad plight of Kankabati who becomes 
the symbol ofthe subjugated feminine self in a repressive Brahmanical 
society. In the first portion of his discourse, the author unveils an 
obscurantist society which reels under manifold social ills, hypocrisy, 
superstitions and absurd customs. The village of Kusumghati 
represents a dark continent indeed which is never penetrated by light 
of reason. The persons depicted by the author are not individuals, 
they are actually representatives of a social category. Tanu Roy, 
Kankabati’s father is representative of hypocrisy at its worst; he is a 
Brahmin and swears by different scriptures of which he knows 
nothing. He married his two young daughters to such old men who 
died in no time. The exploitation of his two widowed daughters 
bespeaks ofthe gruesome grass-root reality. His unnamed son is worse 
than his father, because he is more mercenary and completely devoid 
of human feeling. In such a society the persons like Janardan 
Choudhury, the old widower landlord, or Gobardhan Shiromani, the 
meanest of the mean or Shnadeswar, the devil incarnate, Gadadhar 
Ghosh, the murderer can only thrive. But Trailokyanath knew that 
no society could be entirely monoiogous. That is why he created his 
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protagonist, Kankabati, as well as her fiance, Khetu and Niranjan 
Kabiratna, a truly wise and noble Brahmin. In this novel, the details 
are very important because these hint at prevalent reality on the one 
hand and at the probable course of ascent on the other. 

Trailokyanath not only shows that black will take no other hue 
but also hints at a world next door which can be opened only by 
imagination. That is why, even in the first section, we are told about 
the existence of apparitions, occurrence of unmediated wonders, 
dreams and illusions just beside the bounds of the village of 
Kusumghati. In this perspective, real and unreal freely intermingle 
and without any warning, the worlds are turned upside down. In 
such an uncertain atmosphere the only silver lining is provided by 
the romantic interlude of Kankabati and Khetu. However, the absurd 
lust of Janardan Choudhury builds up a crisis in the plot. A conspiracy 
is hatched against Khetu and he is excommunicated on a concocted 
as well as absurd charge. Niranjan Kabiratna is also punished for his 
uprightness. When Kankabati’s marriage with the old landlord was 
imminent, she fell critically ill and slipped into coma. This .marks 
the watershed of the text because just thereafter fantasy takes over 
command and reality is projected only through an inverted mirror. 

The first section consists of fifteen chapters while the second 
section has nineteen. Besides there is one ‘Parisesha’ in the manner 
of an epilogue. According to some, only the first section and the 
epilogue have semblance of a novel while the second section is 
basically a fairy tale. But this view does not justify the dialogic 
interrelatedness of two sections. In fact, Trailokyanath has prepared 
a carnivalesque critique of a feudal society through a stratagem of 
fantasy. The deplorable social situation has been unmasked in the 
second section only to return to the domain of purified reality in the 
end. By virtue of free-floating imagination, the author has actually 
reconstructed his world and reaffirmed life. Kankabati has taken leave 
of the middle class-oriented discourse and created a universe from 
the view point of different categories of marginalised other. Therefore, 
in the second section, the narrative moves on land, under water and 
soars upto sky. In her delirium, Kankabati has befriended the animal 
world, insects, the ghosts and goblins. As we have already mentioned, 
the fanciful characters of fairy tales mingle unrestrictedly with the 
human beings. Nevertheless the author never loses contact with 
reality. That is why, in depicting Khetu and his mother as well as the 
struggle for livelihood, disease and death, a contemporary colonial 
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reality figured prominently in the second section. Even a toad 
or a mosquito, gets involved in Kankabati’s struggle. Ultimately, 
Kankabati’s sojourn in fantasy comes to an end and we understand 
that, along with her consciousness, her world is also restored. In a 
spree of wishfulfilment, Janardan Choudhury realises his folly, Tanu 
Roy at last acts like a responsible father, the evil ones like Gobardhan 
Sbiromani and Shnadeswar are punished. Khetu marries Kankabati 
and in the true Indian Katha tradition, they live happily everafter. 

Thus, in Kankabati , both the post-enlightenment conception of 
reality, and the western mode of writing novel have been replaced by 
an oriental model of life and craftsmanship. Therefore, Trailokyanath 
reminds us of Bisnu Sharma weaving his interesting tales in the 
Panchatantra or a Somadeva constantly unfolding various layers of 
narrative. The authorial self seems to have taken refuge under the 
narratorial cloak of a community bard. He has preferred to act as a 
mediator between different worlds on the one hand while on the 
other between those worlds, and the voiceless repressed other. As a 
result, the textual fabrics of Kankabati lay bare the process of 
imaginative world-construction. Between the real and the unreal, there 
is an easy passage and hence there are frequent interruptions - both 
by reality in fantasy as well as by fantasy in reality. The scholars of 
narratology would discover instances of recursive structure in the 
text. When there is a change in the narrative level through such 
recursive structure, there is a consequent change in the level of 
significance. Both Khetu and Kankabati retain their identity and 
relationship in the realm of fantasy but yet they behave in different 
ways in different domains. A message reaches us loud and clear : in 
everyday reality, the repressive society allows space neither for a 
woman nor for a nonconformist. Therefore, the worn-out reality has 
to be restructured so that each individual may find a space to work 
upon. Kankabati demands our close rereading to make us aware of a 
double-voiced discourse that always embodies the social, literaiy 
and cultural confrontation of the muted and the dominant We also 
understand as to how the inherent paradoxes of nineteenth century 
Bengal necessitated that double-voiced discourse and plurality of 
universes. Kankabati has successfully prepared a prologue for the 
literature of the colonized and thus unmistakably came beyond the 
extended shadows of Bankimchandra, the doyen of Bengali novels. 
A signal is posted that beside the familiar and normal world there is 
a world next door constituting of the paranormal, unfamiliar and 
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supernatural. And that, these not only coexist but also interpenetrate. 
Kankabati, the hapless girl, is a representative of the plausible voyage 
into the domain of the other world. In the end, she has come out 
victorious as dream and fantasy have given her a new lease of life. 
The Brahmanical patriarchy has ultimately bowed before her. As it 
has been stated earlier, it contains traces of historicity within. The 
text has crystallized as a literary fantasy which ushers in a new context, 
new diction and new worldview for the silenced other. 

iii 

Bhut O Manush (literally Ghost and Man) is a collection (1896) 
of four stories in which Trailokyanath’s fancy continues unabated. 
The four stories are as follows : Bangal Nidhiram (published in 
November, 1893), Birabala (December, 1892), Lullu (December, 
1891) and Nayan Chrnder Vyavasa (July, 1895). Except the first, 
other three stories deal with both human beings and apparitions of 
various kinds. Yet in no way, these contain anything otherworldly. In 
short, the ghosts are far from being ghostly in these compositions. 
As usual, they coinhabit with human beings, remain at their beck 
and call, offer all kinds of service and even they are afraid of the 
mortals. Obviously, Trailokyanath has turned the wheel in the reverse 
direction not only to evoke our laughter but also to prepare critiques 
of society torn with many a contradiction and incoherence. The very 
nature of these short narratives suggests that the static unchanging 
feudal world order has been put to scrutiny by a popular carnival 
consciousness. If we consider the overriding genre of novel as a high 
form directly derived from the epic and fashioned by the enlightened 
elites of the Bengal renaissance, the verbal forms chosen by 
Trailokyanath seem to be frequently travestying and mocking those 
elitist literary endeavours. 

Bangal Nidhiram (1893) unfolds an approach quite different from 
the modem perception of human life. The all-pervasive satire and 
caricature not only subvert the content but also the form. The 
ingredients of personality as well as human relationship are ridiculed 
as a result of which the readers confront with grotesque realism. The 
exaggeration of the feminine frailty, lust and unfaithfulness remind 
us of the carnival ized folk forms in which comic spectacles put to 
shade all other considerations. Significantly, the narrative has clear 
ethical undertones. Through an unsophisticated form, Trailokyanath 
has sought to transpose carnival meaning in an abstractionalised 
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literary medium. In this particular discourse, three principal persons 
are Nidhiram, Hiranmayi and Nabin whose folly, lust, cruelty and 
infidelity bespeak of grotesque exaggeration. The physical charm is 
depicted only to ridicule it. It seems that the seriousness of the exalted 
genre of the novel has been reduced to a parody. We discover in the 
narrative clear descent of folk humour to the lower lovel of the generic 
hierarchy. We also understand that Trailokyanath’s discourse contain 
the diction and mask of the rural buffoon, folk satire and carnival 
gaiety. 

Nidhiram is middle-aged widower Brahmin and according to the 
caste-hierarchy, he belongs to the prestigious ( Kulina ) higher order. 
Being disgusted of the domestic life, he has come near the Ganges 
for holy dip. But he is afflicted with cholera and his condition becomes 
critical. Ekkadhi, who has a daughter named Hiranmayi, comes across 
distressed Nidhiram. He takes upon himself the responsibility to save 
the ailing man and shifts him to his home. When Nidhiram is healed, 
Ekkadhi requests him to marry Hiranmayi. Considering the difference 
in age and also his own unagreeable experience of domestic life, 
Nidhiram is totally reluctant. But after repeated persuasions by 
Ekkadhi, he relents and talks with Hiranmayi for reading her mind. 
Being a daughter of a poverty-stricken kulina Brahmin, Hiranmayi 
thinks of her helpless father as well as social persecution and agrees 
to marry Nidhiram. Thus Trailokyanath has fashioned this narrative 
in the context of some vexing problems of contemporary social reality. 
He shows how an economically marginalised person becomes easy 
prey to bludgeoning social power. That is why the Muslim landlord, 
Badaruddin assumes a Hindu name - Baidyanath Debsharma while 
his son Gabiruddin becomes Gobindachandra Debsharma only to 
marry Hiranmayi. For those tormentors, money speaks with the 
lashing tongue of power. When Badaruddin fails to break Ekkadhi 
with persuasions, he threatens to put him behind the bars on the 
charge of non-payment of outstanding debts. In this context, neither 
Ekkadhi nor Hiranmayi had any other alternative but to treat Nidhiram 
as their saviour. 

But before the wedding could be solemnised, Badaruddin took 
his revenge by sending Ekkadhi to the custody. Nidhiram’s 
magnanimity comes to the fore as he decides to sell all his landed 
property with a view to saving Ekkadhi from total ignominy. But 
from this point, the author seems to have taken leave of matter-of- 
fact reality as well as generic liabilities. Now onwards the narrative 
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takes a fanciful flight into the domains of grotesque realism, sharp 
satire and carnivalesque humour. That is why events occur in quick 
succession and there are too many turn arounds. The author’s own 
experience on the one hand and on the the other his penchant for 
satire have formed the warp arid woof of the narrative. The sequential 
logic has not been maintained as a result of which the generic features 
have undergone metamorphic change. Thus we find Nidhiram going 
back to his village and selling off his entire property. But on the 
course of his return journey, misfortunes come for him in millions. 
His boat capsizes though he somehow manages to survive. It may be 
mentioned here that Trailokyanath himself had similarly gone 
through a terrible experience in the Padma. He incorporated those 
autobiographical details in the fourth capter of Bangal Nidhiram. 

At this juncture of the narrative, reality is gradually pushed behind 
and ingredients of carnival take over command. Nidhiram climbs up 
a tree near a crematorium. Just at that time, a drunkard Brahmin 
named Uddhab and his associates had come there to cremate a dead 
body. In the wake of storm, they took refuge in a wine-shop and 
drank to their heart’s content. The author puts the rotten Brahmanical 
society to the sword of satire though this anecdote is only cursorily 
related to the narrative. As these drunken men do not find the dead 
body, they presume that it has been overpowered by an evil spirit. 
The author not only prepares a commentary on a preposterously 
superstitious society but also puts it under the blade of scathing satire 
by way of extending the event to its absurd extremity. Therefore, 
Uddhab and his party catches hold of Nidhiram and decides to burn 
him in the pyre. Finding no other alternative, Nidhiram convinces 
these drunken men that a dead body has to be bathed first. As 
they take him to the river, he manages to escape. Undoubtedly 
Trailokyanath has portrayed scandalous humour in which the 
novelistic genre has been thoroughly carnivalized. The author has 
tried to explore the folk humour of the subaltern which constitutes a 
second reality outside the dominant realm and which has remained 
unexplored so long by literary and cultural scholarship. We are 
induced to laughter yet, at the same time, we are made aware of an 
alternative mode of human existence. 

This mode continues as Nidhiram has to pass between the Scylla 
and Charybdis. The Brahmins have tried to kill Nidhiram but a few 
outcastes ( Chandala ) have provided shelter to him when he was 
unconscious. Afterwards he hired a boat to Ramnagarbutthe sailors 
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planned to rob him by sinking the boat. Nidhiram jumps in the river 
where he falls prey to a crocodile. The protagonist averts certain 
death by putting his finger in the eyes of that reptile. Even after that, 
tire narrative continues its melodramatic course. When Nidhiram is 
lying on the riverbed helplessly, a group of dacoits catch hold of him 
with a view to sacrificing him to Goddess Kali. But ultimately he is 
recognised by the gang-leader who is none other than Uddhab whom 
we have met earlier. He declares the injured protagonist to be unfit 
for sacrifice and privately advises him to escape. Nidhiram spends 
the night in a field and next day takes shelter in the house of a farmer. 
After a few days his wounds are healed and he starts for Ramnagar 
once again. But misfortune strikes him yet again when he stays in a 
Brahmin’s house for the night. That was a family of dacoits. When 
they conspire to murder Nidhiram, he overhears and hides himself 
in time. Through a series of melodrama, the dacoits unwittingly kill 
their father as well as their sons. In the morning, the protagoinst 
contacts the police outpost nearby and put those dacoits behind the 
bars. Thus the author justifies the old maxim, greed begets sin and 
sin begets death. 

At any rate, it is equally interesting to note that Trailokyanath has 
depicted the Brahmins in dark colours. Except Ekkadhi, every 
Brahmin in the text is a rogue while the persons belonging to the 
lower castes are shown to have milk of human kindness. The empty 
presumptions of the Brahmanical society have been comically 
debased. If we detect exaggeration in this grotesque realism, it has 
to be understood in the context of the subversion of the generic mode. 
The comic debasements are to be regarded as elements of a complex 
camivalistic perception of life in a decentred society. Events are not 
important by themselves; these are actually indicative of tire ethical 
paradigm of the author. After the incident of the Brahmin dacoits, 
the narrative reaches its predetermined end. 

Nidhiram repays the outstanding debts of Ekkadhi and starts alone 
for Chandipur. On his way, he hears the wailings of Hiranmayi as 
she is being forcibly abducted by Gabiruddin and his four goons. 
But before he can do anything, they pounce on him with sticks. 
Hiranmayi shouts for help which brings Nabin to that spot who has 
been passing through that field just at that time. Gabiruddin escapes 
along with his associates. Nabin and Hiranmayi somehow manage 
to take Nidhiram to home who is no longer handsome now. On the 
contrary, he is not only badly injured but also defaced almost beyond 
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recognition. At last the wheel truly comes full circle. While Hiraninayi 
nurses ailing Nidhiram, Nabin comes there everyday. Earlier the 
proposal of marriage with Nabin was turned down because Ekkadhi 
was not in a position to provide dowry. At that time, Nabin did not 
see Hiranmayi but now her ravishing beauty becomes unresistable 
for him. As he proposes, Hiranmayi loses all interest for much older 
Nidhiram with ugly and distorted features. After he is fully cured, 
Nidhiram overhears the conversation of Nabin and Hiranmayi 
professing love to each other. He is particularly shocked to hear 
Hirantnayi’s abusive expression about his ugliness. Though ail 
misfortunes have befallen on him only due to her, she has chosen to 
be unfaithful. Nidhiram is crest-fallen but nevertheless he decides to 
be magnanimous and arranges marriage of Hiranmayi with Nabin. 
Ekkadhi refuses to accept Nidhiram’s request considering it to be 
sacrilegious. But Nidhiram does what he has intended. 

As the newly wedded couple departs by a boat, Nidhiram breaths 
his last on the Ganges. Thus in the end, there is no laughter left; 
instead, pathos prevails upon the carnival experience. It seems that 
Trailokyanath has engineered an abrupt turn-about in the narrative 
to establish the ethical undertone. Nidhiram basks in the sunshine of 
philanthropic selflessness but what would be the plight of Hiranmayi 
who has ditched a noble soul! The authorial frame-work is rather 
simplistic and zones of good and evil are well-defined. So it is rather 
expected that the author would write a sequel to Bangal Nidhiram in 
a blatantly grotesque and deterministic manner. The result is Rupasi 
Hiranmayi which was first published in the journal entitled the 
Jartmabhumi (February, 1893). The author has, as it were, taken upon 
himself the responsibility to punish Hiranmayi in the most absurd 
manner possible. But more about that would be taken up later on. 

The story entitled Birabala was published in December, 1892 
and is fraught with supernatural elements. In fact, the very conception 
of his framework bespeaks of the phantasmal. Some critics have 
described the story as an allegory of India’s degradation from the 
ancient citadel of glory as well as its future resurrection. Events take 
place in Ayodhya and the dramatis personae are all Rajputs. The 
author has analysed the causes of national downfall in the context of 
a family. While waiting for the arrival of his father-in-law, Debisingha 
falls asleep under a peepul tree on the bank of the Sarayu, he dreams 
that his identity has changed, he has become Dharmadatta. With this 
new nomenclature, he assumes the role of narrator. In the mode of 
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the Sanskrit tales, a story within a story is unfolded. Dharmadatta 
rescues Birabala from drowning and then at the behest of latter’s 
father, Jabardast Singha, they are married to each other. Everybody 
praises Dharmadatta except Amabasya Babaji, the hypocrite spiritual 
guide of Bharat Singha, the father of Dharmadatta. Under the 
influence of Amabasya’s black magic, Bharat has become an 
imbecile. That is why he cannot protest when the imposter Guru 
torments Dharmadatta for the latter’s philanthropic attitude. But the 
protagonist is unable to brook such torments anylonger and one day 
loses patience and beats Amabasya. 

Being the archdevil that he is, the imposter hatches a conspiracy 
against Dharmadatta and succeeds in deporting the latter for life on 
the false charge of murdering his newly born sister. In actuality, 
Amabasya abducted the protagonist’s sister, Kamala just after she 
was bom and buried her hastily by night. Bharatsingha is under an 
evil spell; hence he does nothing to save his implicated son. However, 
Birabala leaves no stones unturned to rescue her husband. At this 
juncture, supernatural elements mingle freely with the narrative; a 
concocted deity whose very name (Ghomtabati meaning a lady with 
veil) suggests wry sense of folk humour, helps the heroine in seeing 
through the conspiracy. She digs up the soil where Kamala was buried 
and finds a letter there. Going through it Birabala comes to know 
that the emperor of Bagdad, Shah Sultan, witnessed what the imposter' 
had been doing. He saved the baby and took her to his own country. 
Thus Trailokyanath’s narrative crosses the frontiers of Indian 
subcontinent and passing through the Middle East, reaches the 
English shore. It seems that while reality was fraught with 
impediments, imagination arranged for adequate compensation and 
textual horizons were widened. Birabala takes on male attire and 
first goes to Bagdad in search of Kamala and from there to England. 
She gets Kamala back and returns to India to free Dharmadatta from 
custody. Yet Amabasya does not relent and counsels Bharat Singha 
not to entertain his son in his house. Birabala’s father, Jabardast 
Singha cannot bear this anymore and he pinches the nose of the 
imposter with heated iron pincers. Being tormented with pain, 
Amabasya stretches wings like a bird and escapes through the 
window. Thus the co-existence of the supernatural with reality is 
proved once again and we have a glimpse of what is called magic 
realism in contemporary critical jargon. 

Bharat Singha rises from stupor as it were with the exit of the 
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imposter. In order to express her gratitude to Ghomtabali, Birabala 
goes to a field nearby where the celestial nymphs encircle her and 
rejoice. Just at this moment, Debi Singha’s dream comes to its end 
and he wakes up to find his father-in-law arriving by boat. The use 
of dream as a narrative device is quite common in Trailokyanath’s 
microcosm. However, in Birabala, the device has some special 
connotation. It is the entry point into the dialogous allegory. The 
names are indicative of the process of signification. Thus Dhannadatta 
means a gift of religion or more subtly, of tine sacred moral order. 
Birabala is heroism incarnate and significantly indicative of the 
budding feminine consciousness. Bharat Singha, stupefied under the 
influence of black magic and superstition, is clearly representative 
of India. Likewise Amabasya Babaji, literally meaning the darkest 
night, is indicative of India’s age-old superstition, unreason and life- 
negating evil force. Then there is a clear message for the readers that 
inspite of heinous conspiracy, India is bound to come out of stupor. 
The auther himself has hinted in the very beginning of the narrative: 
‘Dear reader, please read this story between the lines. 5 

Lullu (published in December, 1891) is one of the most widely 
known short fictions of Trailokyanath. Unlike the two stories 
mentioned earlier, it mainly deals with ghosts and apparitions of 
various kinds. But there is nothing ghostly about them; rather they 
invoke our laughter as well as critical insight. The narrative rolls 
around Lullu, a ghost with a difference, since it is clearly a 
representative of the young Bengal society whose mind has been 
colonised and which has a decentred existence. The author has 
presented the story in satirical mode which contains both sarcasm 
and banter. As usual, Trailokyanath has a scanty narrative around 
which several anecdotes with various dimensions are woven. In the 
outer structure, there is the incident of Amir Shekh who, in lighter 
moment, jocularly frightens his wife with the words - ‘take her, lullu.’ 
No sooner he utters these words than Lullu, the ghost, takes her away. 
Amir is bewildered at the sudden disappearance of his wife and sets 
out in search of her. He travels far and wide and meets many persons 
as well as apparitions and ultimately rescues his wife. The author 
has different categories of ghosts of whom the majority are eager to 
help. 

Trailokyanath reminds us of the famous concept of magic realism 
by virtue of which parallel territories are enshrined in literary texts. 
Improbabilities recur at random and reality is constantly challenged, 
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restructured and reinterpreted by them. The author has actually tried 
to widen the horizon of marginalised reality in a colonial set up by 
way of incorporating the supernatural and fanciful objects. Thus the 
real and the unreal are not only coextensive, they also interact and 
interpenetrate freely. That is why some of the ghosts are friendly as 
well while Lullu has created problem. Nevertheless, the author has 
portrayed Lullu in a comic vein and hence he is only a camivalized 
figure, not a scheming villain. At the end, we only laugh at his 
discomfitures and perhaps even pity him to a certain extent. On the 
other hand, the helpful ghosts like Ghny aghon and Gnogna are clearly 
humourous. Their peculiar onomatopoeic names spell pure fun and 
we suspect that the author is laughing at our expense. 

As a ghost story also, Lullu is unique. But Trailokyanatli did not 
wield his pen as simply as that. Behind the explicit surface structure, 
there is a deep structure underneath which contains the actual critique 
of contemporary life. The author’s definition of a ghost is revealing. 
He says - ‘as water is frozen into ice, likewise darkness is frozen into 
ghosts of various kinds. There is no dearth of darkness in life. At 
night, there is little beat of darkness outside. Besides, there is long 
expanse of darkness in human mind - its territory is indeed limitless.’ 
Obviously there cannot be any doubt that Trailokyanath’s conception 
of ghosts has nothing ghostly in it, nor does it originate from the 
domain of the supernatural. On the contrary, these ghosts take shape 
in the deep recesses of the unlit and shadowy regions of human mind 
which thrive particularly in a feudal, obscurantist and stationary 
society. That is why these ghosts are actually representatives of the 
stupefied categories of human beings. The author has skillfully 
depicted the superstitions and unreasonableness as the guiding factors 
for those ghosts. According to him, Lullu is a representative of the 
anglicised section of the youth who has all the decadent traits. He 
becomes an easy prey to intoxication and has immoral bent of mind. 
Yet the author has taken the opportunity to voice forth his own 
opinions through Lullu. That satire is directed against the 
contemporary irrational society is evident from the following words 
of Lullu: ‘We are Indian ghosts, so we are not permitted to go outside 
India. If we venture to go one step beyond the ocean, the sanctity of 
our caste will be violated. Our religion is somewhat unripe. As an 
unburnt earthen pot melts in contact with water, likewise our religion 
too starts evaporating at the contact of intruding wind from the alien 
seashore; no sign of it remains and we are bereaved of our dear 
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religion.’ This reminds us of the experience of the author himself 
when he was debarred from going to Europe by the blind superstitions 
of contemporary society. 

Trailokyanath has provided us with ajudicious mixture of humour 
and banter. He has unveiled the hollowness of the conception of a 
civilized society, its wrong orientation, futility of its educational 
system and erroneous model of westernisation. Lullu is indeed a 
critique of the rootless civil society encompassing both tradition and 
modernity. Trailokyanath has spared none from his satire, viz., he 
has unmasked the hypocrite astrologers, practisioners of exorcism, 
dishonest traders, professional match-makers, intriguing neighbours, 
frustrated lovers, tendentious patriots and last but not the least, the 
editors and columnists of newspapers. Significantly, Amir extracts 
oil by grinding Gnogna and rubbing his body with that oil, the former 
immunises himself from Lullu. After he rescues his wife, he does 
not set any ghost free. Rather, Lullu attains human traits only when 
it is deliberately made an addict and from its early role of tormentor, 
it shrinks to the level of a domestic servant. Thus, in the ultimate 
analysis, human being is proved to be more dangerous than a ghost. 
Gnogna induces human beings to commit suicide which has clear 
metaphorical essence. The author makes us laugh at ourselves and 
that is why it pinches when we find that Amir has appointed this 
ghost as the editor of a newspaper. Gnogna is illiterate but he has 
command over abusive and filthy languages used by the ghosts; 
therefore, Amir thinks him to be ideally suited for the post of editor. 
This is definitely the most scathing comment on the contemporary 
print media. The author is very forthright when he says that Gnogna 
does not remain confined in his own paper; his invisible presence is 
felt in other paper as well. Whenever he wishes he mounts on those 
columnists and editors who churn out ghostly materials under his 
influence. 

The frail narrative frame did not have' the requisite authorial 
support because his attention was m.ore on the task of unveiling the 
obscurantist traits of the civil society. Inspite of thousands and one 
superstitions and irrationality, however, the belated dawn has arrived 
over the horizon - that is also clear from the complicated discourse 
of Lullu. Outwardly the ghosts and human beings cohabit but, in 
actuality, the human world is fast gaining over the ghostly - that 
message is loud and clear. 

The story entitled Nayan Chancier Vyavasa (meaning the business 
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of Nayanchand) is also replete with satire and fantasy. As usual, these 
two elements converge as well as interact. Nayanchand is narrator 
himself; he narrates the incidents of his own part in a style reminiscent 
of the Indian folk tradition. He is the direct precursor of Damarudhar, 
another immortal creation of Trailokyanath. At the same time we 
may observe that Nayanchand is the descendant of the carnivalized 
characters of medieval Bengali literature, e.g. Murari Shil, Bhnadu 
Dutta etc. Nayanchand earns money through fraudulent means and 
particularly exploits the superstitious people around. Trailokyanath 
has shown as to how the religious feelings of the people provide the 
cheats with an easy handle. The author has actually shed penetrating 
light on a predominantly precolonial and preenlightenment strata of 
Indian civil society. The text enables us to have a glimpse of that 
section of the socio-cultural milieu which remained comparatively 
untouched by the renaissance spirit. This discourse may also be 
regarded as an admission of the glaring limitation of the Bengal 
renaissance which remained basically as a phenomenon of the middle 
class urban elites conversant in western education. This was neither 
meant for nor fashioned by the marginalised vast multitude of the 
common people. 

Hence the text like Nayanchander Vyavasa is indicative of the 
other side of social reality where time does not move and all ideas of 
progress are stalled. By unveiling the numerous incongruities of 
various aspects of life and satirising the pseudo-religious practices, 
the author has unmistakably shown that the first rays of dawn of 
general as well as scientific education have descended only on the 
isolated peaks of the Bengali society. Even in the later part of the 
nineteenth century, unscientific attitudes and superstitions of various 
kinds are predominant in the lower strata of the society. In such an 
atmosphere the persons like Nayanchand thrive with their tricks and 
intrigues. 

Trailokyanath uses the techniques of Indian narrative tradition 
and weaves a couple of tales within the main frame of the story where 
he takes a fanciful flight in the territories of Gods and goblins. The 
story as such is of not much importance because the author has the 
intention to expose the hollowness of religious beliefs as well as 
absurdities of obscurantist practices. Thus his fantasy is employed 
with an explicit reformative zeal. 
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iv 

Fokla Digambar (1901) is another widely read work of 
Trailokyanath. Here the author is in his best humour. Though it is 
named after Digambar, an old fool obsessed for marrying a young 
girl, he has actually occupied little space in the narrative. The text is 
in fact woven around a story of romantic love of Hiralal and Kusum 
while Digambar enters very late in the narrative. He belongs to a 
prolonged camivalistic legacy of buffoons and clowns of Indian 
literature. In the special situation of nineteenth century Bengal, they 
are remodelled in an appropriate manner so that they constitute a 
distinctive type of dramatis personae. Particularly the Bengali 
playwrights have effectively used that type to provide a sarcastic 
critique of the contemporary society. Dinabandhu Mitra’s Biyepagla 
Budho (1866) may be cited as the trend-setter farcical discourse. 
Trailokyanath’s Digambar brings up the rear. 

Digambar has grandchildren too; yet on several occasions, he 
has thought of marriage. His plans are always frustrated by his 
imposing wife, Digambari. Likewise, when Digambar was almost 
successful in bis latest errant of wedding Kusum, Digambari appeared 
with a broomstick. In the midst of uproarious laughter, Digambar 
had to march out once again. This unexpected twist in the narrative 
resolved the crisis pertaining to Kusum and Hiralal. Though 
Digambar-episode is only cursorily related to the main stream of the 
text, this has been used as crisis-averting device. Being imposed as 
an authorial technique, this bespeaks of innate weakness of the 
narrative because the problems arising out of sudden disappearance 
of Hiralal from the text were not resolved by the concerned persons. 
Instead, Hiralal reappears suddenly under the guise of a monk and 
thus concludes the chain of unrealistic coincidences. Undoubtedly 
Trailokyanath has stuck to a particular brand of pre-novelistic 
discourses where wishfulfilment reigns supreme and reason gives 
way to certain predetermined narrative devices. Therefore, the 
Aristotelian unity of time, place and action has not been adhered to. 

Trailokyanath’s time-frame has four distinct segments while his 
narrative is stretched over a long distance from an interior village of 
Bengal to Kashi, Ujirgadh and Burma. The text may not have a 
dynamic time-scheme but nevertheless past and present are constantly 
interwoven. Jadab Chandra Chakraborty, a medical practitioner takes 
up the role of narrator and provides the link between different 
segments of the plot. The narrative is rather dramatically introduced 
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in Kashi where Hiralal (alias Babu) and Kusum (alias Kushi) had 
gone after being secretly wedded. As Hiralal is accidentally wounded, 
Kusum goes out at night in search of a doctor and manages to come 
across Jadab. She fetches Jadab to her residence and makes him attend 
to Hiralal. At first, he is somewhat suspicious but gradually he is 
charmed by the simplicity and integrity of Kusum. But he remains 
apprehensive of the reason of their secretiveness. The author has 
thereby propelled the curiosity of his readers about their antecedents 
•and also about the things to follow. He does not seem to be particularly 
worried about unfolding the chiaroscuro of their personality. Nor 
does he show any keenness to discover angularities or problematics 
of human relationship. The complexities are always imposed by 
external agencies and therefore, do not create any internal 
disequilibrium. 

The second segment of the narrative is placed in Ujirgadh where 
the readers are introduced to Rasamay, Kusum’s father. He is totally 
unaware of his daughter’s secret marriage. He was in Burma for 
many years and throughout this period, he remained cruelly indifferent 
to Kusum whose mother died just after giving birth to her. Rasamay 
has gone to Ujirgadh from Burma. So long he was oblivious of his 
duties and responsibilities as father. But all on a sudden he becomes 
aware of the obligatory social practices of which the solemnisation 
of daughter’s marriage at any cost becomes the foremost agendum 
for him. It is entirely a pre-renaissance world and hence, he does not 
hesitate to arrange marriage of his daughter with the old, toothless 
and ugly Digambar only because the latter belongs to the coveted 
category of Kulina Brahmin (i.e. a Brahmin belonging to the highest 
echelon and one who is socially accredited for marrying many a time). 
Thus a completely monologous world is unveiled before us which 
naturally does not have any space for the readers. In this segment we 
find Kusum critically ill and delirious. Nobody knows her antecedents 
in Ujirgadh except Jadab Chandra, the physician whom we have met 
earlier. He has arrived there coincidentally and he is rather perplexed 
and anxious at the sudden turn of events. Thus, the author has further 
mystified his narrative and intensified the curiosity of the readers 
towards what is coming next. 

The third segment dissolves the mystique when Kusum’s aunt 
unveils the secret and tells Jadab about Hiralal’s marriage with Kusum 
as well as the subsequent disaster. Here again Jadab assumes the 
role of narrator and vividly depicts the plight of a poverty-stricken 
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family, the abundance of milk of human kindness in Hiralal, his love 
with Kusum and Rasamay’s tragic life. We also come to know about 
Kusum’s childhood and her gradual upbringing by her aunt and also 
her role in solemnising Kusum’s marriage with Hiralal. Then comes 
the bolt from the blue in form of news item which stated that Hiralal 
had drowned in a boat disaster. Immediately thereafter, Kusum went 
beypnd her senses. 

In the fourth and the final segment, we come across a series of 
melodramatic co-incidences which culminated in complete turn-about 
of fortune tor Kusum. The author has tried to retain the curiosity of 
the readers till the climax point. We understand that Rasamay arranged 
marriage of her daughter with Digambar because of the consideration 
that the latter was widower and well-to-do. When the wedding rite 
was about to begin, Digambari appeared there with a broomstick in 
her hand and in the midst of loud laughter the cat comes out of the 
bag. Everything ends happily as Hiralal, supposed to be dead, appears 
too in the guise of a monk. Being profusely embarrassed, Kusum’s 
aunt tries to escape from the scene but Jadab intervenes just in time. 
Digambar is squarely beaten and frustrated; he leaves with his 
dishevelled train. All explanations are provided and in the manner 
of a true romantic comedy, the lovers are reunited. No space remains 
unattended and the curtain finally comes down with an authorial 
proclamation of closure. The brief epilogic appearance of Digambar 
with a request to the narrator to write about his misadventures is 
pure fun. This may be interpreted as reaffirmation of the overriding 
camivalistic design of the text. 


v 

Muktamala is a collection of stories (published on 7 January, 1902) 
in which reality and fantasy interpenetrate freely. These are fashioned 
in the Indian Raf/m-tradition where the author remains concealed 
behind a narratorial self who, in his turn, reproduces what he has 
learned from another narrator. This is a familiar generic device in 
Sanskrit literature. It is thus evident that Trailokyanath has not 
followed the track of the all enveloping novelistic mode derived from 
the western literary firmament; on the contrary he has sought to 
explore the legacy of Indian story-telling. Whether he has been able 
to add new dimension to it or provide unexpected twists to content, 
that has to be examined. Muktamala first introduces the 
autobiographical tale of Subal Gadhgadhi who himself has narrated 
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it to Ghanashyam Babu. Ghanashyam is a regular member in the 
drawing-room-parley of Mahadeb Babu, he is eventually the narrator 
of this text. He has all the necessary tricks of the trade in his sleeves. 
Therefore, in the very beginning, he induces his listeners to go after 
his fantastic tales. He has himself indicated that the text is a 
conglomeration of many tales like the famous Arabian Nights. In 
fact, it reminds us also of the Sanskrit prose tradition constituting of 
Hitopadesa and Panchatantra where we find endless labyrinths of 
tales within tales. Both in technique and content, the discourses of 
eleven consecutive stories unfold before us a pre-colonial set up of 
narratorial legacy in which fancy and reality co-exist as well as co¬ 
mingle. In that special microcosm, folk humour is abundant and 
absurdities enjoyed uniterrupted prominence everywhere. 

In the prelude ofthe text, Subal Gadhgadhi narrates his own stories 
in seven predetermined sections and these are succeeded by a 
conclusion. There is feast of dream fantasy and wish-fulfilment 
everywhere and a good number of occasions suggest delirium and 
hallucination. The readers are led into the other side of reality where 
meanness and inhumanity outweigh normalcy and goodness of life. 
That is why Subal’s younger brother Akkur and his close associate, 
Golak Chakraborty are the epitome of fiendish baseness. They leave 
no stones unturned to torture Subal and make a mockery of the social 
and religious nonns. But, in the end, Subal comes out victorious 
while Golak Chakraborty meets an untimely death and Akkur 
becomes bankrupt and breaks his legs. The physician who was an 
associate of Akkur, is also severely punished. Thus the ethical 
overtone becomes explicit in Trailokyanath’s textual world. However, 
the most noteworthy portrayal is that of Golak Chakraborty who 
represents the darkest and the most vicious aspect of the Brahmanical 
society. By virtue of his birth, Golak is the family preceptor of Subal 
and Akkur but he does not possess even the slightest trace of 
spirituality. On the contrary his greed, cruelty and unscrupulousness 
know no bounds. Golak is totally illiterate yet he has several disciples 
and clients. He is a vegetarian and boasts of being a sincere and 
honest Brahmin. Yet he earns money through the trade of a butcher 
at its worst. Trailokyanath’s vivid descriptions of Golak’s detestable 
cruelty towards the goats unmistakably show that his banter has 
reached its target. 

In his delirium, Subal has travelled through the domains of the 
impossible where the inanimate objects and animal world, human 
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beings and apparitions intermingle. Traiiokyanath reminds us of the 
celebrated tales of the Betalpanchabingsati. Suba! tries to fetch a 
severed head from the wreath hanging on the neck of goddess Kali 
in a temple but he fails to unsettle any one of them because these are 
no ordinary heads but mythical Betalas. They are very fond of 
listening to fanciful stories. So' they ask Subal to tell them a nice 
story and promise to accompany him of their own. Thus Subal narrates 
eleven consecutive tales. But as soon as his tale comes to an end, 
each severed head turns into a red pearl. Finding no other alternative, 
Subal attempts to commit suicide but the ghosts and goblins foil his 
attempt and a bewildering commotion takes place. All these things 
happen in delirium, hence logical sequentiality has no room in this 
narrative. 

From the literary point of view, these tales may not have much 
merit but nevertheless these bespeak of the author’s wide range of 
fancy, humour and penchant for social critique. He has placed an 
inverted mirror as it were to every day reality and sought to explore 
an alternative mode of discourse. These tales abound in strange 
coincidences, intrigues, supernatural elements, incongruities and 
romances. But somehow the author has managed to weave some 
ingredients of reality into the textual fabric. It seems that 
Trailokyanath has sought to renew the lost hopes and aspirations of 
the marginalised milieu by drawing on the fundamental elements of 
folklife. He shows the darkly horizons of the pre-renaissance Bengali 
society in moments of unfinalised transition. Thus we come across 
the likes of Aduri [Aduri OArsi), Gobinda [Puratari Kup ), Sambhu 
Ghosh [Sambhu Ghoser Kanya ), Gopimohan and Girish [Sekaler 
Mohar), Madan [Madan Ghoser Badane Hasi ) etc. The author has 
unfolded before us an alternative narrative mode in the backdrop of 
an imposingly elitist model of westernised novelistic discourse. From 
a close reading of the tales of Muktamala, these do not seem to be all 
fancy and no fact; rather the social content manifest through the 
narratorial voice demands intense reading and scrutiny. 

vi 

Mayna kothay published on 16 October, 1908, may be regarded 
as Trailokyanath’s commentaiy on the ethics of life. It appears to us 
also to be an updated version of a tale of Panchatantra, viz. the tale 
of Dharmabuddhi and Papabuddhi. The theme is quite simplistic as 
the villains undergo very severe punishment in the end though the 
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virtuous are not exactly rewarded. Nevertheless the sufferings of the 
virtuous may be interpreted as baptism by fire since they have no 
other consolation to fall back upon except adhering to the moral 
principles even at the cost of their lives. The author has depicted 
Jadab Musrafi as the modern replica of Dharmabitddhi and Narottam 
Maschatak as that of Papabuddhi. They are said to be friends from 
their childhood but their relation defies all logic whatsoever. Jadab 
is philanthropic ad absurdum while Narottam is a cunning rogue. As 
the name, Narottam, literally means the best man it seems to be an 
intentional inversion. Both Jadab and Narottam are shown as mono¬ 
dimensional persons; the former is simple, honest and noble while 
the latter is greedy, dishonest and unscrupulous. Besides, Jadab seems 
to be unrealistically good and only too eager to bring his own downfall 
by relying on a person whose lack of integrity is as obvious as sunlight. 
Trailokyanath’s literary microcosm is replete with extremities; there 
is space for those who are poles apart from each other. 

This novel is named as Mayna Kothay, literally meaning ‘where 
is the mynah’ - apparently to refer to an incident in the youth of two 
principal persons of the text. Narottam had purchased a watch out of 
his savings but it was snatched away by a ruffian. Seeing him much 
aggrieved, Jadab sold his favourite mynah to purchase another watch 
for his friend. On another occasion, Narottam was severely afflicted 
with pox but Jadab risked his own life to look after Narottam. This 
trend continued even in their mature life. After completing formal 
education, Narottam returns to his village and becomes wealthy by 
trading in jute. On the other hand, Jadab marries the daughter of a 
poor Brahmin and gets a job in a commercial firm in Calcutta. As 
usual he remains the epitome of honesty and philanthropic 
considerations. He has two sons and one daughter named Prabhabati. 
Narottam, too, has a son named Adhar. 

One day Narottam comes to Jadab with the proposal of marriage 
of his son with Prabhabati. Jadab agrees and visits his friend’s house 
where he finds that his friend's wife is suffering from a hysterical 
mania for cleanliness and sanctity. Yet he cannot refuse his friend 
and Prabhabati’s marriage is solemnised with Adhar. He does not 
realise that thereby he has sealed the fate of his daughter. Besides he 
also fails to read the intention of his so-called friend in establishing 
kinship with him. Actually Narottam has in the mean time become 
bankrupt and he badly needs a job. Here again Jadab comes forward 
in his rescue and manages a job in his own office. Now the arch- 
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fiend in Narottam comes out as he lodges false complaints against 
Jadab as a result of which the latter is dismissed from service. Even 
then Jadab remains as unsuspecting as ever and refuses to believe 
that his own friend has hatched nefarious conspiracy against him. 

Jadab’s honesty fetches him another job in no time. But he allows 
him to be cheated by Narottam yet again when he gives five hundred 
rupees as loan. As Jadab had no personal money, he had to manage it 
from official fund. So when Narottam refuses to repay the money, 
Jadab thinks of committing suicide to uphold his prestige. When he 
goes near the railway track, his presence thwarts an imminent disaster. 
He is rewarded in cash and also gets a good job in the railway office. 

Narottam has not only consistently caused harm to Jadab, he has 
maltreated Prabhabati as well. Blit the real trouble was created by 
his wife. Their son Adhar was also notorious. Along with his parents, 
he also used to physically assault Prabhabati quite often. Their torture 
brought about her untimely death. From this point onwards, the author 
inflicted punishment on Narottam though he did not show any 
preferential treatment for Jadab. On the contrary, Trailokyanath 
wanted to make Jadab dance at his predetermined tune. Tims Jadab 
saved Narottam from drowning when their boat capsized in storm. 
But he could not save himself as Adhar caught him in a tight grip 
and both of them died. Thereafter Narottam became bedridden with 
paralysis and being bankrupt, had nobody to attend him. Slowly he 
was inflicted with insanity also. His wife suffered even worse 
misfortune because, in the mean time, her hysterical mania for 
cleanliness had come full circle. Her insanity attained grotesque 
proportion and she choked herself and her husband to death. Their 
partially decomposed deadbodies were discovered after a week. 

As we have noted earlier, the text is woven around some shadowy 
figures who symbolised a few opposite poles in the scale of ethical 
judgement. They are either too good or too bad. The virtuous persons 
suffer but nevertheless they are elevated to the highest pedestals while 
the evil ones undergo torments of hell. Neither of them show any 
obligation to reality though the marginalised position of the women 
in a predominantly patriarchal society has been nicely hinted at. The 
title of this novel has not much significance because the mynah bird 
has little contextual relevance. However, in his delirium, Narottam 
has spoken of that bird again and again. Thus the author has tried to 
indie ate that the subconscious of the sinner has retained the memory 
of childhood. It is indicative of their parting of ways in life as well as 
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it also hints at some traces of repentance in Narottam. But due to 
lack of subtlety and imposing authorial presence, this novel cannot 
be regarded as one of the best texts of Trailokyanath. 

vii 

The collection of stories entitled Major Galpa was published on 
13 April, 1906. Of its eight stories some are as usual about interactions 
between human beings and apparitions while some are grafted from 
foreign sources. Though the title promises fun, these stories have 
strong ethical overtones. Besides, the style of the narratives is 
somewhat hybridous because rather unusually these tend to 
accomodate non-fictional approach as well. For example, Sonakara 
jadugarer galpa contains a small discourse on alchemy on the one 
hand and an ethical lesson on the other. Trailokyanath has used the 
narrative frame to prove that greed always ends in disaster and that 
the truthful persons may suffer initially but ultimately fortune smiles 
at them. On the other hand, those who take recourse to lies for 
immediate gains, they pay dearly in the end. The instances of Botger 
and Carnegie have transformed his discourse substantially and hence 
the generic features of a typical short story have not been retained at 
all. This may, therefore, be regarded as an anecdote serving extra¬ 
literary purpose. 

Bhanumati O Rustam is fashioned on Iranian source that deals 
with magic practised in medieval times. Obviously, it has little 
relevance with reality and reminds us of the fantastic stories of 
Arabian Nights and Persian romances. It narrates how the virtuous 
come out victorious in the end and the notorious villains undergo 
severe punishment. The evil-mongers may gain temporarily and wield 
power to torture the helpless honest persons. But their downfall is 
inevitable because honesty has an in-built mechanism to defend itself 
against heavy odds. The honest persons are indeed invincible in the 
long run. That is why the black magic of the hunch-backed king and 
his notorious Guru are defeated by the honesty of Rustam. Before 
we arrive at the predetermined conclusion, we have to come through 
a series of magic spells. The hunch-backed king has killed his elder 
brother and metamorphosed his nephew, Sadi to a skull and niece, 
Tara to a crow. He is an ugly fellow, but he desires to marry 
Bhanumati, the Iranian princess with exquisite beauty. The refusal 
of her father enrages the hunch-backed king and with the help of his 
Guru he turns Bhanumati into a frame of straw. However, Rustam 
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appears as a rescuer and breaks the magic spell to deliver Sadi, Tara 
and Bhanumati. In the end, the hunch-backed king and his Guru 
face severe punishment and the readers’ wish is fulfilled. 
Trailokyanath has blended comic element in his depiction of the 
devilish forces. While doing so, the author has interwoven reality 
with the imposing magic-oriented textual fabric. Thus the hunch¬ 
backed king thinks of impressing Bhanumati with precious ornaments 
and declares this process to be the way of the world. His other similar 
gestures have strong comical undertone. In fact, such carnivaiesque 
element is found in Trailokyanath’s other works as well. It is the 
author’s unique way of social criticism. That is why the conclusive 
ethical suggestions about the victory of the honest and punishment 
of the evil-doers are almost drowned in laughter of carnival when 
the hunch-backed king wails at forceful shaving of his beard. 

The tale entitled Japaner Upakatha is a Japanese fairy tale as 
retold by Trailokyanath. It deals with the supernatural story of 
Yorimitsu, chief of a warrior clan, who saved his country by killing 
a formidable demon named Shiutendoji. It is, in fact, a saga of 
patriotism through which the author has given vent to true renaissance 
spirit. However, he was too enthusiastic when he claimed that the 
Japanese race originated from the Bengali. 

The story entitled Pujar Shut and Pithe Parbane Chine Bhnt may 
be regarded as ghost stories meant chiefly for the children. Of these 
two stories with plenty of supernatural stuff, the former is more 
noteworthy and more original as well. The latter is fashioned on the 
story entitled ‘The Brown Hand’ written by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
It is more funny than ghostly. 

Bidyadharir Aruchi is a humourous story about the servants, 
maidservants and cooks of a well-to-do family. Inspite of its 
semblance of reality, it has little literary merit. 

The story entitled Megher Kole Jhikimiki Sati Hase Fikifiki may 
be regarded as the first Bengali story on the theme of rebirth where 
memories of former life have influenced the course of action in later 
birth. Hrishikesh and Annapurna were husband and wife in their 
earlier birth but met a tragic end just after marriage. In their later 
birth also, they are married to each other. Like flashback in modern 
cinema, the melodramatic sequences of earlier birth have been 
narrated. In the predominantly supernatural set up, reality has been 
made subservient to fancy. Dreams occur as narrative device and 
female spirit propels the discourse to it cherished end. In the earlier 
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birth of the protagonists, a milkmaid named Jasoda was bribed by 
the dacoits to open the door of the wedding house. It led to the murder 
of the bridegroom and then the bride also courted death by riding on 
her husband’s funeral pyre. Jasoda was unable to bear anymore the 
pangs of conscience and repentance. She committed suicide by 
hanging from a tree near marsh and became a female spirit. 

After many years both Hrishikesh and Annapurna are reborn in 
their respective families and, due to strange coincidence, they retain 
the mames of their earlier birth. Now the female spirit atones for her 
sin by being instrumental in reuniting Hrishikesh and Annapurna. 
She recites a rhyme that narrates the sequence of incidents through 
couplets of which one sentence has been used in the title. Everybody 
is happy in the end and Jasoda is also emancipated. Her deliverance 
causes Hrishikesh to give philosophical sermon to Annapurna about 
metaphysics of life. In this story, the protagonists seem to be shadowy 
figures though Hrishikesh’s father, Darpanarayan Roy is the only 
silver lining. He can be recognised as a human being with warmth 
and idiosyncrasies. All other persons are conceived only to establish 
the perspective of reality. 

The story entitled Ek thengo chaku repeats Trailokyanath’s 
favourite theme. The evil-mongers are punished, magic interferes in 
reality and the predictable comic undertone is also present. Since the 
author has ho sympathy for persons like Chaku and his father-in- 
law, Chakradhar Roy, thriving on sycophancy and usury respectively. 
He makes them suffer in no time. On the other hand, Madhab has 
command over magic and he avenges his insult with a vengeance. 
The narrative has little literary merit; however, it throws light on a 
general tendency of the author. It becomes evident that he does not 
leave any opportunity to add ingredients of satire to an otherwise 
insignificant story. 


via 

The novel entitled Paper Parinam (literally meaning the outcome 
of sin) was published on 20 September, 1908. It may be mentioned 
here that Trailokyanath was a regular contributor in the weekly 
Bangabasi and another journal published by the same group viz. the 
Janmabhumi. Both the journals, in a particular point of time, became 
the mouthpiece of Hindu revivalism. The contributors also accepted 
the dicta of ethics propagated by the revivalists and churned out such 
literary discourses which provided conformist arguments in support 
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of the principles of virtue and vice, sin and atonement, reward and 
punishment. Obviously, such attitude did not take any cognizance of 
contemporary reality and preferred to remain confined to the isolated 
premodern domains where the Brahmanical patriarchy was the sole 
arbiter of ideology and aesthetics. The Bcmgcibcisi group, led by its 
editor Jogendra Chandra Basu, stood for ‘purposeful literature’ which 
would restore the confidence of the people towards religious 
scriptures. They wielded pens basically to educate people regarding 
what was right and what was wrong in life. Along with fndranath 
Bandyopadhyay, Trailokyanath also joined bandwagon of the 
revivalists. 

In the first volume of the monthly JanmabhumU it was proclaimed: 
‘The newspapers can only half-educate people; the monthly journals 
can complete the process of education. We have decided to publish a 
monthly journal with a view to providing complete education to the 
Hindus.’ ( Paush , 1297 B.E., p.4). Therefore, the publication of the 
Paper Parinam in that journal is indicative of the same ethical 
tendency. The author has zealously portrayed the downfall of the 
sinners and victory of the virtuous. Interestingly, the victorious one 
is named Bijay which literally means victory. The narrative is 
simplistic and inevitably melodramatic with several turn about and 
coincidences. There are three simultaneous stories in it all of which 
are structured on the basis of sharp division between the illumined 
and the darkly, the good and the bad. In the end, no quarter remains 
open for the scheming villains; they lose everything and exemplary 
punishment is accorded to them. The author shows that the violators 
of ethical norms may gain temporarily and may hoodwink people 
around for some time; but, in the long run, their deception is exposed 
and become the objects of contempt. 

In the main plot, we find how at the behest of his wife, Mr. Roy 
has cheated his younger brother, Bijay. Benibabu, a neighbour of 
Mr. Roy, suddenly falls ill; Bijay nurses him with great sincerity but 
Benibabu’s death becomes imminent. He is so much pleased with 
Bijay that he decides to draw up a will to transfer his entire property 
in favour of the latter. Bijay is a simple and unsuspecting young 
man; so he requests his elder brother to help him in arranging the 
will. Mr. Roy is out and out a villain; when Benibabu is on the verge 
of death, Mr. Roy sends Bijay elsewhere under the pretext of bringing 
medicine and gets the will drawn in favour of himself. When Bijay 
asks about the will Mr. Roy drives him away. However, such collossal 
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deceit seals the fate of Mr. Roy and his wife. They do not find any 
peace because, inspite of inheriting Benibabu’s property, they are 
unable to stall the wheel of cruel destiny. One by one, they lose their 
daughter and son-in-law. Mr. Roy becomes immobile with the attack 
of paralysis and his death actually brings forth relief for him from 
great physical suffering and agony of repentance. Mrs. Roy is 
comparatively more materialistic and has no room for repentance. 
She interprets the pangs of her husband as signs of cowardice, 
weakness and unrealistic attitude. 

The description of Mr. Roy’s death is indeed grotesque. It has 
been designed to emphasise on the ethical metatext of the narrative. 
The author intends to establish that the followers of evil course of 
action are destined to suffer terribly. The end of Mrs. Roy is equally 
appalling. She died of consumption unwept and unhonored. On the 
other hand. Bijay stuck to the path of virtue and earned enough money 
to lead a peaceful life with his wife and son. The author strikes home 
the point that the virtuous can never be marginalised because 
ultimately success smiles at them. The only link between the principal 
plot and the auxiliary plot regarding the fanciful story of Rajababu, 
Sonabau and others is through the apparition - like presence of 
khnadabhut, that is, snub-nosed ghost. His unaccountable presence 
has brought disaster in the life of Mr. Roy. Several persons died on 
the wake of his ghostly activity. Those persons might have died natural 
death but Mr. Roy and others related the incidence to the sudden 
appearance of snub-nosed ghost. It is actually no ghost but an ugly- 
faced person, namely, Kalababa. This Kalababa is a key player in the 
tragic life of Rajababu and Sonabau. 

Rajababu is an honest man but his wife, Sonabau, is sexually 
inmoral. Kalababa is a pseudo-religious person with very little human, 
quality. He manages to trap Sonabau in an illicit relation with him 
with a view to killing Rajababu and usurping his wealth. The author 
shows how this nefarious person uses religious teaching as 
mechanism of evil and makes Sonabau addicted to wine. Through a 
series of melodramatic events, Kalababa tries to kill Rajababu 
mercilessly but fails to do so. In the mean time Biru, the butler of 
Rajababu and Mr. Badhal, the estate manager, arrive there. Rajababu 
spares the life of Kalababa but chops off the latter’s nose. Sonabau 
escapes with Kalababa; Rajababu follows them along with Biru. The 
absconders cannot settle anywhere and their relation becomes 
strained. Kalababa steers clear of Sonabau after taking possession of 
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her ornaments. However, a gang of dacoits soon robs him. Unable to 
bear the pangs of hunger any more, Kalababa tries to snatch away 
ornaments from a trader’s son but he is caught red-handed and gets a 
prison term for five years. On the other hand, Sonabau becomes a 
begger and loses all her physical charm. 

Rajababu settled in western India where he developed intimacy 
with Bijay. Thus the author tries to maintain a fragile relation between 
the principal and auxiliary plot. Rajababu dies but he arrives in the 
dreams of Sonabau and Kalababa and directs them to return to his 
homeland to retrieve the golden bricks. From that time onwards, both 
of them began to show the signs ofinsanity. Sonabau is now repentant 
because of unpardonable sin she committed. In her hallucination, 
she begs forgiveness of Rajababu again and again. She remembers 
her little daughter too for whose death she is solely responsible. 
Kalababa became insane after he dreamt of Rajababu; but in a 
particular time of every year, his insanity used to reach its zenith. He 
visited Rajababu’s residence where Mr. Roy used to stay. His noseless 
ugly face gave the impression of a ghost and he was described as 
khnada bhut by the rural folk. Unlike Sonabau, he has no repentance, 
rather he rebukes Mr. Badhal and alleges that ‘you are all beastly 
cruel and devoid of any sense of virtue and vice. You have not grasped 
the fact that 1 am Lord Siva himself.’ Thus, even after his villainous 
activities are thoroughly exposed, he is shameless enough to refer to 
scriptures. His unscrupulousness is evident in the fact that he hatched 
a heinous conspiracy against Rajababu who saved his life earlier. 
This rogue has instigated Sonabau to be incestuous and be an 
accomplice in the scheme of murdering her own husband. Even in 
his insanity, greed for golden bricks remains intact, as we have found 
in other discourses of Trailokyanath, Kalababa has a comic trait as 
well. That is why he is shown to be much concerned about regaining 
his lost nose. But as soon as he gets it back, his level of insanity 
grows and he is drowned in the flood water. 

The second auxiliary plot relates to Pundarikaksha Bidyarnaba 
who is a miserly fellow and a cheat at the same time. His anecdotes 
prove how the author inserts comic element in the mental make-up 
of a criminal; Pundarikaksha’s cruelty does not spare anybody - child, 
or an old man, the rich or the poor. Again, according to the well- 
known ehical scheme ofTrailokyanath, the rogue is severely punished 
in the end. He loses three sons and daughters-in-law and himself 
becomes blind. The episode of Pundarikaksha has been narrated by 
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Binay and hence it is cursorily related to the principal plot. 

Thus Paper Parinam reaches its predetermined conclusion by 
showing that all the darkly characters are squarely punished while 
the set of honest characters come out from the ordeals of life with 
flying colours. But the dialectics of ideal and real is totally absent in 
the discourse. Instead, the author has unnecessarily made it 
cumbersome by adding superfluous details ad absurdum. There is 
no ghost in it but a ghostly atmosphere has been created quite 
remarkably. The author’s descriptive ability is evident in patches and 
whereever possible, the author has introduced the elements of laughter 
by drawing our attention to various sorts of incongruities of life. 

ix 

Damarucharit, published on 10 August 1923, is regarded as one 
of the most representative works of Trailokyanath. The author’s 
penchant for fancy has blossomed here to its full extent. Damarudhar 
is one of those immortal literary figures who provide a critique of 
contemporary Bengali society. The paradoxes, inconsistencies, 
ambitions, despairs and the dialogue between the ideal and the real 
as well as between the truth and appearance find expression through 
these specially conceived figures. Among them the foremost is 
Bankimchandra’s Kamalakanta who is, however, pole apart from 
Trailokyanath’s Damarudhar, because Kamalakanta is basically a 
poet, a philosopher, a patriot and a commentator of the society. Under 
the spell of opium, he transgresses reality but his .fancy is directed 
towards unveiling the concealed essence of things. He is an honest 
man with integrity and philanthropic vision. Thus Kamalakanta 
elevates himself to a higher pedestal. On the contrary, Trailokyanath’s 
Damarudhar belongs to the ordinary folk because he is basically a 
cunning rogue whose fancy lands him on the domain of absurdity 
and the grotesque. While Kamalakanta crosses the frontiers of time, 
Damarudhar remains confined to it. Indeed Kamalakanta is the true 
product of the Bengal renaissance while Damarudhar stands for the 
darkly arena which could not be penetrated by the beams of 
enlightenment. 

In this perspective, the discourse of Damarucharit needs careful 
scrutiny. Before we go into the details, we may refer to other similar 
literary figures. For example, Indranath Bandyopadhyay created 
Panchananda who comments humourously on various aspects of 
contemporary social history. Besides, Pramatha Choudhury has also 
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created Nillohit who is fanciful but nevertheless stands apart because 
of his scholastic attitude. Damarudhar is basically a narrator and 
among his counterparts in the microcosm of Trailokyanath, he has 
recognisable distinction. In earlier texts, we have come across Nayan, 
Chhaku, Tinu and Ghanashyambabu as narrators who are addicted 
to some particular intoxicating drug. They narrate their tales in a 
company of similar addicts. But Damarudhar has passion for earning 
money through dubious means and has no other particular addiction. 
Though he talks about many an absurd incident, he dwells among 
the inhabitants of reality. Undoubtedly he is an excellent story teller 
and he knows how to captivate the attention of his listeners. We also 
understand that Damaru is conversant with the ways of the world 
and his range of experience is quite vast. Trailokyanath has depicted 
him as a bluntly shameless person who is frankly opportunist, self¬ 
advertiser and downright greedy. In his various misdemeanours we 
may detect carnivalistic traits. Hence Damaru becomes a 
representative of the down-to-earth materialistic reality which is not 
illumined by the renaissance idealism. He narrates his own 
infatuations and misadventures and we suspect he is frankly laughing 
at himself and injecting that laughter into the readers. That he is time 
and again beaten with broomsticks by his third wife, Elokeshi, has 
no ethical complexity. Trailokyanath, as usual, discovers comical 
undertone in the blunt self-centeredness of Damarudhar. 

Significantly, Trailokyanath has acquitted Damarudhar from 
punishment generally prescribed for the rogues. It seems that he is 
not conceived as an individual but the typical representative of 
blemishes and perversions of a decadent society. Hence, he is exposed 
but except making him an object of ridicule, the author does not 
apply his standard scale of judgement. The anecdotes of Damaru’s 
life show to what an extent meanness plays vital role in his 
accumulation of wealth. It seems that deception is the order of the 
society and deliberate lying is an unassailable fact. Damarucharit 
has unfolded before us a series of events centering around neoelites 
of the contemporary educational system, social workers, litterateurs, 
physicians, shopkeepers, monks, the niggardly rich and the poor 
lacking in confidence. All of them are intimately related to 
Damarudhar’s empirical experiences. 

Damaru’s sarcastic humour is, in fact, directed to himself. He has 
no inhibition about the methods of acquiring wealth; he seems to 
prove that property is theft. He interprets human relationship and the 
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world around in his own term. Among the Bengali Hindus, the 
solemnisation of the autumnal festival i,e. the worship of Goddess 
Durga is regarded as status-symbol. Damaru, too, arranges it evety 
year and inspite of his known miserliness, people assemble to listen 
to his wild stories. He is aware of his advantageous position in society 
where wealth dictates terms. Not only that, his tales, which he claims 
to be based on experience unmistakably suggest that ultimately wealth 
produces and conditions truth. He can talk well and makes his fancy 
fashion reality according to his own sweet will. In his dictionary, 
absurdity is an inevitable component of existence. That is why 
Damaru is swallowed by a giant alligator but he comes out of it. He 
claims that he has tied a tooth of that reptile on his waist as medicine 
of rheumatism. When his friends express doubt about its size, he 
promptly explains that the tooth is decayed because of excessive 
crunching of human flesh. Such absurdities abound in Damaru’s tales. 
For example, he talks about flying in the sky on the mount of God 
Kartika, that is, peacock where he comes across Ping. When his 
friends ask him about the meaning of Ping, obviously a creation of 
his wild fancy, he draws a picture. But Lambodar is not convinced 
and asks more questions. Then Damaru provides a unique and typical 
answer: ‘How can I know who is Ping ? He is neither one of my clan 
nor my relative; so I am not in a position to furnish his whereabout. 
I cannot tell a lie even if it is a life and death question for me. I have 
a different nature altogether.’ 

Thus, the author makes us laugh to our heart’s content. He shows 
Damaru’s presence of mind time and again and as such nobody can 
embarrass him. As atypical example, we may refer to the protagonist’s 
brief stay inside the stomach of a tiger from where he is supposed to 
have sent a letter to his employee and in an yet another absurd manner 
he has been rescued. But a flabbergasted Lambodar wants to know 
as to how Damaru could manage to send that letter outside. The 
narrator keeps quiet for a moment and then gives a classic evasive 
reply: ‘Look here, Lambodar, it is not proper to pull a hook at every 
corner. I can tell you this much there is no post office in the stomach 
of a tiger, neither any stamp is sold nor money order is booked there. 
Nor is there any hot-tempered post master to attend to you.’ In this 
way Damaru can dodge any query that might unsettle him. Likewise 
Pramatha Choudhury’sNillohit also used to narrate absurd tales and 
whenever some questions were put to him, he became very angry. 
Damaru too adopts similar tricks, he pretends that the questions from 
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the listeners do not have enough merit and immediately begins another 
tale. Of course, some of his listeners belong to his own category. 
Thus Sankar Ghosh’s astounding statement in support of Damaru’s 
contention may be cited as example : ‘An elephant is nothing but a 
huge mosquito. Look, the mosquitoes have proboscises while the 
elephants have trunks. But if elephants were blood suckers, then no 
other animal would have survived. Therefore, they live on vegetables 
only.’ Such preposterous observations are quite in tune with the 
prevailing mood of Damarucharit where the likes of Sankar Ghosh 
are constantly ridiculed. Damaru’s unique explanation regarding the 
origin of leech from the snouts of mosquito is another example of 
satire where the ridiculous upmanship of the semiliterates is exposed 
through laughter. The carnivalesque element comes to the fore when 
Damaru says : ‘If you are not convinced, go to the marsh and see for 
yourself. I never speak a word without support of evidence.’ This 
claim sharpens the fun. 

Damarucharit abounds in similar statements. While doing so, 
the author could not entirely avoid incongruities. For example, 
Damaru laments that his glorious life ha? not been recorded by any 
biographer whereas one Mr. Michael could manage somebody to 
write his biography. If that fellow comes forward to prepare a 
biographical account of his glorious exploits, Damaru agrees to give 
him clusters of green bananas because these have no purchasers. 
Undoubtedly the authorial humour is at his best. But, elewhere in 
the text, he makes the narrator claim that Michael Madhusudan’s 
magnum opus, Meghanadbadh is entirely composed by him. But 
Michael could not pay Damaru much; Bankimchandra was generous 
in payment : When Durgeshnandini was completed by Damaru, 
Bankim gave him one hundred rupees. Both Michael and Bankim 
requested him again and again not to divulge the secret. This is pure 
fun and it seems that the apparent incongruities between earlier 
statement about ‘one Mr. Michael’ and the later claim have been 
caused planfully. The carnivalesque representation of Damarudhar, 
the comic hero, may be interpreted as the subaltern deconstruction 
of the novelistic image of protagonist. His deceits, self-promotions, 
niggardly dispositions, unfaithfulness, unscrupulousness etc. are to 
be regarded as the strategies of deconstruction. 

Damarucharit has followed the Indian narrative tradition of 
inscribing story within a story. The protagonist narrator is not only 
present in all seven tales, but he is also the key player. Besides these. 
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there are other peripheral stories as well. Damaru’s personal details 
may be restructured from some sketchy references. As it has been 
noted earlier, he is portrayed as self-centered, miserly and mean; yet 
he elicits from us, not our contempt but laughter. In his early life, he 
suffered much from poverty and got initiated into extreme 
niggardliness by the example of a cloth merchant named Hara Ghosh. 
Damaru’s father was an ordinary clerk in the court of a landlord and 
hence his family was economically wretched. Damaru’s initial lessons 
from life seem to have been very hard indeed. He married for the 
first time when his parents were alive but after their death, the course 
of his life passed through more difficult terrain. When he was a youth 
of twenty five years, his wife died. At the age of thirty five, he married 
Malati, daughter of Pralhad Sen, in Calcutta. In this episode, the 
deceitful nature of Damaru first comes into the fore. At that time he 
was poor and hence he did not hesitate to cheat his father-in-law 
with artificial ornaments. Not only that, he stole one hundred gold 
coins of Golak Dey and even after repeated persuasions, refused to 
return those gold coins. From a cursory reference, we may surmise 
that his family life was quite unpleasant. For some unspecified reasons 
he had to disown his son and after the death of his second wife, he 
married Elokeshi for the third time. 

Thess scanty details bespeak of the author’s careful scheme. Other¬ 
wise Damaru would have been a ridiculous abstract'figure.' That he 
married even at the age of sixty five shows that it is actually a critique 
of the contemporary polygamous society. Damaru was an ugly fellow 
of which he was conscious himself; yet he was infatuated towards 
Durlabhi, Chanchala etc. and each time he was invariably taken to 
task. We suspect that the incidents narrated by Damaru himself are 
actually strategies of self-pity. Damaru is depicted as a conservative 
Hindu who invents supernatural reasons for solemnising the 
Durgapuja and also impressing his friends. He comments on many a 
relevant matters and particularly exposes the hollowness of so-called 
monks. He has shown to what an extent they can cheat people, taking 
advantage of their blind religious faith. The narrator has sarcastic 
observations about the nationalists, the whimsical businessmen, the 
fraudulent practitioners of religion, the journalists of English news¬ 
papers and obscurantists. The incidents related to Damaru’s third 
marriage suggest the traits of magic realism. However, inspite of 
free play of absurdities there is vivid picture of social reality, 
particularly with regards to the womenfolk of Bengali society. The 
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carnival is at its best in the description of Damaru’s marriage and 
also in the event related to tiger and Damaru’s soul. All the seven 
tales of the narrative emphasise on Damaru’s exceptional ready wit 
his ability to cheat people and also his unputdownable fancy. The 
story about a huge crocodile which swallowed a Santa! lady is unique 
of its kind. Because not only that lady remains intact inside the 
stomach of that reptile, she takes possession of ornaments of its 
another victim. This is indeed absurdity beyond all proportion and it 
is further compunded to become farce when the Santal lady is 
described to be busy in selling her brinjals. Nobody dares to ask 
Damaru about the purchasers. However, this episode has certain 
novelty as Damaru here is shown to be unsuccessful in getting hold 
of those ornaments. 

In another instance, a suggestive hint is given as to how Damaru 
has contact with the underworld. It seems that the burglars were 
deputed by him to rob Mr. Sarkhel. But the incorporation of 
marvellous element has thoroughly transformed the anecdote. That 
the theft is conducted by the monks in a unique manner with the help 
of a powerful magnet hidden inside the image of Goddess Kali is 
significant on different counts. The narrator has referred to a 
similar episode in Arabian Nights as supportive evidence. But 
Trailokyanath’s distinction lies in the addition of satirical element in 
the narrative. 

The author has made generous use of supernatural elements in 
various episodes. Thus Damaru poses as an incarnation of God 
Kartika, bites on the hand of Nandi - an attendant of Lord Siva and, 
as a result, he is cursed. His entity is divided into two parts. The 
author has actually made use of psychological complexity originating 
from sexual jealousy. The Puranic myth of Indra and Ahalya has 
also been used suggestively. Damaru’s quarrel with an apparition 
has attained farcical proportion when he is said to have bitten its 
hand. His conception of Asvanda where the ghosts of Nationalists 
reside, his sky-ride on the back of Kartika’s peacock, his encounter 
with Yama, his rescue from the stomach of a tiger, his misadventures 
with a sweeper’s wife and Durlabhi, his association with Sankar 
Ghosh in establishing the fradulent ‘Grand Swadeshi Company 
Limited’, his infatuations for Canchala, his encounter with a quack 
named Viku along with its absurd outcome, the episode of Mr. Dhak, 
his encounter with Saharjadi and Dinarjadi etc. may be interpreted 
as Trailokyanath’s versions of metaworld where reality is interwoven 
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with absurdity, grotesque otherness, farce and magic. Thus 
Damarucharit provides us with a commentaiy on a stationary and 
pre-colonial civil society whose darkness was seldom penetrated by 
light of reason. 


x 

Trailokyanath’s two stories entitled Rupasi Hiranmayi (Magha, 
1300) and AmarSeiAmulya Mani (Srabanq, 1305) were not included 
in any collection. Rupasi Hiranmayi is, in fact, the sequel of Bangal 
Nidhiram which has been discussed earlier. It is an ethically motivated 
composition where the author has transgressed the permissible limits 
of literaiy decency. Here the writer has been totally carried away by 
his over-zealous consideration of sin ancfratonement. In Bangal 
Nidhiram , Hiranmayi and Nabin depart by boat just after their 
wedding and Nidhiram breathes his last on the Ganges. The author 
has himself put forward the question, ‘What happened to Hiranmayi 
after that?’ Since there is God and moral principle, such a perverted 
woman cannot live happily because otherwise the conception of virtue 
would be meaningless. As the authorial voice is so prominent, the 
narrative of Rupasi Hiranmayi was motivated from the very 
beginning. That is why the author himself has taken up his position 
against Hiranmayi and depicted her in the darkest possible colour. 

Nabin feels the pricks of conscience and hence praises Nidhiram 
for his sacrifice but Hiranmayi has no milk of human kindness and 
dismisses such views summarily. When their conjugal life begins, 
she not only tries to ensnare her husband by physical charm, but she 
also tries to captivate others. It seems that the author has totally 
deconstructed her earlier frame with a view to making a harlot out of 
her. Nabin’s parents are dissatisfied but they are unable to do anything 
to restrain their daughter-in-law. Nabin tries to educate her in vain. 
Hiranmayi gives birth to a son named Sudhir but the motherly feeling 
is completely absent in her nature. Gabesh Chandra, an enemy of 
Hiranmayi’s father-in-law, takes advantage of her looseness. He 
proposes to elope with her. However, this is divulged to her family 
and Nabin is greatly shocked. Yet he refuses to drive his wife away 
and instead goes to Calcutta with his wife and son. Nevertheless, 
Hiranmayi is beyond redemption. Because of her cruel, indifference, 
her son dies. She develops illicit relation with Bokendra and both of 
them conspire to kill Nabin by poison. From this point onwards, the 
author assumes the role of a judge and prepares stem punishment for 
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her. For this nefarious crime, Hiranmayi is deported while Bokendra 
tries to escape but breaks his legs. Ultimately he dies in hospital. 

During her term of exile in the Andaman Islands, Hiranmayi 
comes in wanton sexual contact with the European inhabitants and 
develops venereal disease. This leads to her imprisonment again. It 
seems that the author cannot spare a moment of respite and, therefore, 
describes her marriage with an African who is jealous and beats her 
everyday. Both of them escape from jail but in the jungle they are 
taken captive by a barbarian tribe. They kill her African husband 
and they completely cut off her hair and give her the attire of 
barbarian. Their collective sexual contact with Hiranmayi result in 
epidemic. When those barbarians understand that Hiranmayi is the 
cause of affliction and death, they tear off her fingers, extract her 
teeth and deform her limbs. Then they take her near the jail where 
the jailer now orders whipping for her escape from the jail. Now 
Hiranmayi’s wheel of fate comes full circle. She is then sent back to 
Calcutta. With great trouble she manages to reach the home of her 
father but he finds nobody alive. Ultimately she is hated by everybody 
and commits suicide near by the Ganges where once Nidhiram 
breathed his last. The author takes revenge as it were even on her 
deadbody. Her mortal frames are not cremated; instead it is kicked 
by a sweeper into water. This punishment is not only unreal and 
grotesque, but also distasteful, asymmetrical and excessive. Even 
from the ethical standpoint, such an one-sided discourse is hardly 
justified. 

The story entitled Amar Sei Amulyamani was published in the 
Janmabhumi (Sraban, 1302). The author might have written it for 
the Kuntalin prize. The famous firm of scented hair-oil initiated a 
competition from 1303 (AD 1896) in which several famous 
litterateurs of that period participated. The above-mentioned story is 
about the wonderful outcome of using hair-oil and sounds like an 
advertising gimmick. Moreover the narrative lacks both range and 
depth. There is light romantic interlude between Harimati and 
Nilmadhab. Harimati hails from a poor family: she has been reared 
up by her distantly related maternal uncle, Raghab Chakraborty. 
Nilmadhab is a neighbour of Raghab and he works under an European 
advocate. He falls in love with Harimati and inspite of the fact that 
she has very little hair, he is very much enamoured of her. Nilmadhab 
comes to know from his employer that the use of a particular hair-oil 
will solve the problem of his beloved. 
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So Nilmadhab purchases that particular hair-oil for Harimati and 
presents it to her. Immediately she gets the result and lovely hair 
grows on her head in abundance. Nilmadhab marries Harimati and 
leads a happy conjugal life. She uses that oil regularly even after 
marriage and treats it to be the source of her happiness. That is why 
the story has been named as such which literally means, ‘My precious 
jewel’. Naturally such a story has no scope for character-portrayal, 
nor is there any room for literary discourse. However, even in that 
limited sphere, the figure of Raghab is somewhat noteworthy. He is 
man of the soil and hence has direct contact with reality. We are told 
that after losing a lawsuit, he became bankrupt and went to his son, 
Gopikrishna for refuge. His son inherited the property of his father- 
in-law and stayed with them. Gopikrishna and his wife insult Raghab 
and drive him away. Then he comes to his distantly related cousin, 
Harimati’s widowed mother and stays with them. With perseverance, 
he starts earning money and in course of time becomes quite well- 
to-do. After the death of Harimati’s mother, Raghab becomes the 
guardian of his niece. Before his death, he draws up a will to nominate 
Harimati as heiress of his entire property. Inspite of his generosity, 
Raghab remains a citizen of the real; he is not idealised. Because he 
is shown to have earned money through dubious means as well. 

But the main thrust of the scanty narrative is obviously not on 
Raghab. The subject-matter is also basically funny. Besides, Harimati 
and Nilmadhab are shadowy figures having no claim to serious 
problematics of life whatsoever. Hence, Amar Sei Amulya Marti has 
added no colour to the feathers of the author’s helmet. 



IV 

Non-Fiction Prose 


Though Trailokyanath is basically known as a creative writer with 
fanciful imagination, humour and wit, he had a scholastic and critical 
mind too. The impact of the enlightenment made him inquisitive 
about various phenomena in life and nature around him. Particularly 
the development of scientific aptitude bespeaks of his versatility. He 
wrote as many as fifteen articles which were published in twenty 
four numbers of the famous journal, the Janmabhumi between Paush 
1297 (December-January, 1890-1891) and Aswin, 1302 (August- 
September, 1895). His thoughtfulness is evident in those articles. 
But his uniqueness lies in the fact that these otherwise objective 
writings are interspersed with subjective comments, humour, wit and 
yearning for national upliftment. 

When Trailokyanath was asociated with the aforesaid journal, he 
had already attained recognition among his countrymen for his 
scholarship and expertise. The first article ( Bharate Subarna ) is 
about history of collection of gold in India as well as its economic 
possibilities. The author is introduced to the readers by the editorial 
board in such a manner that speaks volumes about his acceptance as 
‘an intensely thoughtful writer about Indian art-objects’. 
(Janmabhumi, Paush 1297, p. 44) He is also said to be very famous 
in England and widely acclaimed by the European scholars for his 
various works on art objects written in English. According to the 
editor, ‘Trailokyanath is second to none in India with regards to 
expertise on art-objects and other related matters.’ It is interesting 
that till that time Trailokyanath has not wielded his pen as a creative 
litterateur because his magnum opus, Kankabati, was published after 
two years. Therefore, one may be curious to assess whether there is 
any trace of literary craftsmanship in the arena of non-fiction prose. 

Undoubtedly the fictional prose is a different phenomenon 
altogether. Yet, being a widely travelled and experienced man, 
Trailokyanath has developed an all-comprehensive vision. He seems 
to have been particularly keen about social purposiveness from the 
very beginning of his writing career. Being a good observer of various 
material facts, he has given vent to his empirical knowledge in the 
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articles; but he never remains confined to the factual world. Rather 
his humour, patriotism and interpretative aptitude become evident 
time and again. Thus, his articles are educative, pleasant reading and 
multidimensional. His first article Bharate Subarna which happens 
to be his first literary venture in Bengali (if we do not take into account 
his editorial effort) has these abovementioned features. Indeed 
Trailokyanath has admirably synthesised scholarship, economic 
analysis, philanthropic consideration, entertaining mode of writing 
in that article. Of course, these are found in other articles as well. 
The invaluable experiences, that he has accumulated throughout his 
service career, are manifested in these writings. 

In the above-mentioned article, Trailokyanath has first dealt with 
the ancient methods of extracting gold in India and then he has 
discussed about present situation at length. He has observed that in 
earlier times, many a persons earned their livelihood by gold-washing. 
But in the later half of nineteenth century, gold has become scarce 
and the general price index has gone up. Naturally the ancient methods 
of gold-washing are not economically viable. The author has then 
made a comparative assessment of gold-mining in different countries. 
In order to make this otherwise dry and uninteresting subject matter 
somewhat more attractive, he has inserted some hearsays and 
anecdotes. Trailokyanath has also put forward some suggestions 
regarding the possible improvement of the process of gold-mining 
and the subsequent economic revitalisation. 

The author has noted that from time immemorial, many a 
perigrinator visited India and talked about India as land of gold. This 
has resulted in goldrush but on several occasions, it proved to be 
futile exercise. Many a foreigner came with high hopes and formed 
companies which failed in no time. Merely the selling and purchasing 
of shares have done nobody any good. The author emphasises on 
sustained and systematic labour in exploring goldmines. He considers 
himself one among the perigrinators and laments about his lack of 
prestige in own country. He refers to the problems he faced from the 
conservative Hindu society for going to Europe. Thus, the article 
about gold in India does not remain confined to the dreary walls of 
the subject matter but also allows a glimpse into the authorial self. 

His article about iron is more elaborate and hence it has been 
serialised in four consecutive issues of the journal (from Magha, 
1297 to Baishakh, 1298 i.e. January-February. 1890 to April-May, 
1890). Here Trailokyanath has given detailed account of iron reserves 
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in India. He has referred to the famous iron pillar near Qutab Minar 
in Delhi and analysed the ancient Indian metal technology which 
successfully procured and processed iron. The author has talked about 
a hearsay current among the blacksmiths about die origin of iron. 
The mydi of Lohasura is quite interesting indeed. While explaining 
the ingredients of iron, the audior has talked about sixty- three 
principal elements of which forty-eight are metals and fifteen are 
non-metals. Then he goes on to describe salient characteristics of 
die important metals. Trailokyanath deserves much credit for being 
able to evolve a smodtii style in dealing widi complicated scientific 
subject-matter. Besides, he has prepared a detailed chronological 
account of the history of iron processing in India. He has told us 
how initially die blacksmiths used to chisel out iron from the metalic 
mass and later foreign methods were used gradually. 

Trailokyanath has proved that the application-oriented knowledge 
was far superior to bookish knowledge. His sarcasm is evident when 
he observes about formal education: ‘With this institutional education, 
you may be a clerk or gradually being a physician, you may kill 
people or being an advocate you may suck up the blood of fanners. 
But witii this you can never produce an ounce of grass or extract a 
milligram of iron. You may chant Shakespeare or Milton but mother 
earth will not oblige you by extracting a grain of rice from her soil so 
that you may have a mouthful.’ Whatever might be our opinion 
regarding this authorial comment, very few can today deny the 
efficacy of vocational education. Undoubtedly Trailokyanath seems 
to have moved much ahead of his time. That is why he wrote about 
steel, coal, safety lamp etc. in which both the Indian and Western 
methods have been analysed along with pictorial illustrations. These 
articles shed light on the audior’s perceptive range and depth of 
knowledge. 

Trailokyanath had great respect for cultivation of scientific 
knowledge. He wrote, ‘I would like to request the rich sections of 
our society to shift their attention to propagation of science. If they 
publish the Ramayana or the Mahabharata and distribute these works 
free of cost, well, that is an excellent thing. But if some of them 
come forward to promote cultivation of scientific knowledge among 
the Indians, our country will be benefited ne plus ultra.’ This 
observation also speaks highly of his advanced state of mind. If we 
look at the subject-matters of his various articles, we would find out 
for ourselves as to what an extent he has been committed to the task 
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of propagating scientific knowledge. He wrote about wool, silkworm, 
castor oil, gas, various metals, perfume, solar eclipse, wind, ivory, 
cat, botanical items etc. This bespeaks of his own alertness of mind 
and rational approach to life. Moreover, this signifies his reformist 
worldview as well, which found creative expression in his novelistic 
discourses. 

Trailokyanath has lamented for the stupor and indifference which 
are eating up the very fabric of our national existence. He has not 
bound himself behind die frontiers of generic objectivity of those 
articles. Thus while writing about botanical details in the article 
entitled Nutan Katha : 11 (Bhadra, 1302, p. 574), he claimed in no 
uncertain terms, ‘We want an all-pervasive vision. Now it is 
imperative for us to travel widely in our country and abroad to acquire 
current knowledge on various subjects. I know that the hegemonists 
of our country are not in favour of this opinion. For three thousand 
years no new knowledge blossomed in India. I have been trying hard 
to awaken my country by way of writing on several topics again and 
again. I am doing my duty, if it yields result, I shall be happy. If it 
does not what can I do? If die achievement of the Japanese cannot 
sufficiendy open our eyes, then the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that the eyesight is lost for ever.’ Such expressions are typical of 
Trailokyanath in which we detect true renaissance spirit. He has 
impressed upon his readers the necessity to carefully note the details 
of India’s natural wealth for dieir appropriate use. Even while dealing 
with this subject, he has shown a philanthropic bent of mind. 
According to him, ‘In this domain of nature and this universe, many 
events are taking place every moment. It is our duty to assess tiiese 
actions with pure mind and earnest attention; it is also imperative to 
analyse the relation of cause with effect and subdue the demonic 
forces, of nature for the welfare of living beings.’ (j Nutan Katha: III, 
Aswin, 1302, p. 626). 

Therefore, as a writer of noil-fiction Bengali prose also, 
Trailokyanath has posted his distinctive marks. Whatever might be 
die subject matter, he has added subjective flavour to it. Besides, he 
has dealt not only with natural wealth or economic matters, but also 
stepped into other arenas. For example, in an article entitled Bidhal 
(i.e.cat), he has spoken at length about myths and beliefs related to 
cat. The author proves his scholarship by referring to totemisation of 
various animals in different countries. In Egypt, the cat was 
worshipped as the totem God. But, in England, the cat is regarded as 
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the messenger of Satan. In India also, it is looked down upon. The 
Bengali, in particular, have held cat synonymous with hypocrisy. That 
is why, an idiom has came into vogue, viz. bidhal tapasvi which 
literally means ‘ascetic cat’. Moreover, we may remind ourselves 
how, even in the count-down time to the third millennium, the cat is 
regarded as inauspicious by the urban people. Thus the crossing of 
road by a cat is almost generally taken to be evil omen. In the above 
article, Trailokyanath has inserted the well-known story about a dog 
and a cat as intertext. He has also quoted a famous couplet regarding 
the hypocrite ascetic cat: ‘Look I am now a religious fellow. I have 
put on rosary made of basel beads for counting prayers and going to 
Brindaban as a pilgrim.’ 

Obviously such style is regarded as hybrid and generally not 
encouraged. But, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
Trailokyanath was groping for a new mode which would strike a 
different note from the model of non-fiction prose propagated by 
Bankimchandra. Whether his attempt is aesthetically justified is, 
however, a debatable question. Nevertheless, in order to have a 
complete understanding of Trailokyanath’s literary personality, an 
assessment of his non-fictional works is a desideratum. In the 
concluding decade of the nineteenth century the enthusiastic Bengali 
mind was exploring new horizons of possibilities. Consequently the 
search for a new idiom of life gained momentum. But the dialogical 
interrelatedness of path and destination on the one hand and that of 
ingredients and conceptual totality on the other has not been properly 
worked upon. That is why, inspite of interesting angularities and 
nascent pluralism, Trailokyanath’s venture in the domain of non¬ 
fiction prose remains somewhat insipid and conglomerative, that is, 
more explorative and decentered than definitive and aesthetically 
congruous. 



V 

Discourse and World-view 


Our close reading of Trail okyanath’s microcosm has revealed a 
continuous search for alternative modes of narrative discourse. This 
search is integrally connected with an alternative world-view and 
hence also with an altogether new conception of reality. We have 
analysed earlier as to how Trailokyanath’s intimate acquaintance with 
the nineteenth century Indian society instilled in him zeal of a 
reformist and how he worked hard for pragmatic solution of various 
problems typical of the marginalised people. When he wielded his 
pen, he had two clear options. Either he was to traverse along the 
path excavated by Bankimchandra and thus accept the model of 
textualised reality or he was to run the risk of swimming against the 
stream and become confined in the lagoon of premodem model of 
socio-cultural discourse. He opted for the latter and tried to make up 
for the inevitable lacunae by reinterpreting reality in terms of 
phantasmal imagination. The darkly worlds of a not-too-distant past 
were rediscovered and given a new lease of life. Yet Trailokyanath 
managed to posit those worlds to be in constant dialogue with 
contemporary consciousness. 

G. Bachelard comments : ‘What man imagines dictates what he 
perceives... It is necessary to imagine too much in order that we may 
think, as so realize, enough.’ (On Poetic Imagination and Reverie, 
Bobbs Merrill, New York, 1971, p. 23) Trailokyanath, too, perceived 
the world around in a way which was not conditioned by the Euro¬ 
centric elitist mode of conceptualisation. His imagination had indeed 
recreated reality and, as Bachelard says, he had an excess imagination 
as it were by dint of which he could think about the ontology of the 
marginalised life as well as realise the hermeneutics of existence 
which none else could do in his time. Thereby, Trailokyanath had 
demonstrated a profound moral commitment to reestablish 
imagination in its living role as the guide of human life. Kankabati 
is the finest example while the texualised reality affords a new kind 
of freedom from habitual imitation of the perceived world. It also 
sponsors a process of elevation. Fokla Digambar or Damarucharit, 
to a certain extent, may also be cited as examples of restructured 
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reality. We have already noted earlier how the entire world has been 
camivatised and all familiar frontiers between the plausible and the 
absurd have been obliterated. 

The discourses of Shut O Mctnush have also unfolded the same 
tendency. Sometimes it seems that the author is trying to fabricate 
images of reality while sometimes it occurs to us that he has not 
denied reality. His ghosts and goblins are very much with the human 
world; these have been designed to provoke us, to alternately induce 
us into laughter and pity. Therefore. Trailokyanath’s fantasmal 
imagination may appear to be a tool of negation of reality at the 
outset but as we explore further and further, we understand that it 
does not provide us with a passage into nothingness but it is in fact, 
the prerequisite of redemption of the real. When the author creates a 
Nakeswari or a Lullu, actually he chisels out an image to renovate 
our power of seeing the world which for so long has been smothered 
in la 2 y familiarity. Thus Kankabati’s voyage into tire metaworld of 
fantasy does not signify annihilation of die real world. On die contrary 
it mobilizes its potencies of transformation. Being confronted with a 
world of shadowy uncertainties at the micro-level tiiat nullifies the 
much-publicised renaissance induced renovation of die higher strata 
of the Bengali society, Trailokyanath has taken upon himself the task 
of unveiling a masked world. For him, imagination is essentially a 
power which forms images that surpass reality in order to unmask it 
and change it altogether. 


ii 

As we analyse the features of cultural politics operating in the 
pre-modem i.e. pre-colonial Bengali milieu, we come across the 
reflections of that ideology which ensure the hegemony of the ruling 
class in various creative processes. Yet the literary discourses could 
never sufficiently marginalise the women and the hapless who 
together constituted the silent other. Their silence sometimes became 
eloquent and thus in different texts the simultaneous presence of the 
absentee determined the generic dialogics. Besides, there were also 
some typical manifestations of the Little Tradition belonging to the 
downtrodden and the women. These texts, viz, faiiy tales, vow tales, 
folk tales, ballads, folk romances etc. not only indicate the endless 
territory of the unvoiced, but also posit the counter-discourses in 
protest against the hegemonists. The precolonial Bengali society was 
never monolithic and hence the aesthetic ideology also could not be 
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monopolised by the dominant power elites. On the contrary counter¬ 
ideology was textualised by the subaltern sections of the society' 
through various narrative forms. They evolved mechanism for 
chiselling out collective discourse from amongst the arena of oral 
literature which could effectively establish direct communion between 
the narrator and the narratee. The Bralunanicai as well as patriarchal 
inodes always imposed their discourses from above but the alternative 
modes proposed by the silenced other crystallised through 
participation of the recipients. The process of continuous addition, 
alteration, retextualisation was the h allm ark of cultural protest against 
the hegemonic aestheticism. 

So when Trailokyanath was looking for an alternative model of 
narrative which would not be confined among the anglicised middle- 
class elites, he went back to the precolonial narrative legacy. Because 
that lagacy proved beyond doubt that though the power elites opted 
for a European narrative model, it could neither serve nor reach the 
entire milieu. Rather, it remained unobtrusively for the whims and 
interests of tlie chosen few. Particularly the colonial cultural politics 
fashioned the novelistic discourses in such a manner that it could not 
but exclude die silenced otiier. Inspite of many a limitation, the pre¬ 
colonial Bengali society somehow thrived on cultural continuum. 
But the British colonialism not only disturbed that continuum but 
also cultivated a false inclination for discontinuity and glorified it 
beyond proportion. In such a situation, the inter-dependence of the 
narrator and his recipients was denied and die texts turned out to be 
one-way-traffic. Hie colonial elites designated dieir ever-growing 
isolation from the marginalised people to be the evidence of 
modernity. Their proximity with the aura of enlightenment induced 
by the colonial process was taken to be synonymous with the cult of 
civilization. Hence it was but natural that anything considered to be 
non-modem would automatically be regarded as ‘uncivilized’. That 
is why, prenovelistic discourses were systematically relegated to 
oblivion. And this is where Trailokyanath refused to swim with die 
tide; rather he rediscovered the efficacy of folk imagination and 
indigenous model of narrative. 

Thereby Trailokyanath sought to prove that the silent multitude 
of die other existences constituted the creative free space where 
textuality crystallized. Their deliberate absence from the modem 
novelistic discourses necessitated a tiiorough reorganisation of the 
creative process, hi contradistinction to die seemingly sophisticated 
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novelistic mode adopted by Bankimchandra and his followers, 
Trailokyanath went on to explore the forgotten legacy. He gave a 
new lease of life to the Indian Katha tradition where stories gradually 
unfold layers after layers. The incessant flow of narrative promises 
mysterious labyrinths where reality and fantasy interpenetrate and 
even exchange their roles quite often. It bespeaks of a world-view 
where time is not interpreted in a modernist sense and where a 
new hermeneutics of space is evolved. Nevertheless the author 
continuously prepares critiques of stationary civil society torn 
by hypocrisy, obscurantism, irrationality, meanness, greed, 
unscrupulousness and other decadent traits. We may, therefore, 
surmise that while the popular novelistic mode was in actuality serving 
the cause of the power elites in supporting the status quo, 
Trailokyanath’s precolonial mode of discourse effectively launched 
scathing attack on the patriarchal and Brahmanical civil society. His 
camivalistic approach was also unmasking the cultural politics of 
that society. 

Of course, the westernised novelistic mode brought forth high 
promises for the new strata of the Bengali society e.g. new narrative 
mode, new texture, new discourse, and new dramatis personae. But 
the readers find themselves in confrontation with unfamiliar 
countenances because these are anglicised Bengali faces. In fact, it 
seems that everybody is wearing a variegated mask. For all practical 
purposes, they are inhabitants of a phantasmal world where reality 
has been thoroughly metamorphosed. Therefore, the rediscovery of 
the typical Bengali social milieu and also of the concomitant 
unmediated reality was a desideratum for Trailokyanath. His 
discourses prove that the domain of the silenced other is more 
eloquent than that of the dominant who are actually the scions of the 
beneficiaries of the Permanent Settlement Act. Like the peaks of 
the Himalayas, they were illumined by the first rays of the dawn, but 
nevertheless their total isolation from the civil society at large gave 
rise to insoluble paradoxes, Besides, their prominence in the novelistic 
discourse resulted in sharpening of the process of cultural politics of 
the colonial power. Because the subaltern sections became 
increasingly marginalised and voiceless. It was legitimised under the 
pretext of budding modernism and the novelistic imagination built 
up its edifice on the basis of monological vision. Precisely here 
Trailokyanath has lodged his artistic protest. He refused to admit the 
primacy of that modernity which is shaped by the dominant ideology 
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of the colonial rulers. That is why, he has carefully constructed such 
counter-discourses with the ingredients of popular narrative legacy. 

iii 

Not only in Kankabatt, his magnum opus, but also in the texts of 
Fokla Digambar, Damarucharit , Bhut O Manush, Muktamala - the 
western novelistic mode has been negated. Instead, the author has 
gone back to the time-tested indigenous mode of story-telling, the 
metaworld of folk-myths, archetypes and fairy-tales where reality 
and fantasy not only coexist but also shape each other. In his 
microcosm on the one hand there is the exuberance of humour, wit 
and sarcasm while on the other hand there is free play of meanness, 
conspiracy and instinctuality. Besides, the protagonists and other 
supportive figures have not been sculpted from any idealised domain. 
They are scions of soil and entirely made of folk ingredients which 
cannot be separated from their immediate perspective of the flora 
and fauna, that is the plains and woods, the rains and wind, the rivers 
and ponds, the sun-lit days and the moonlit night. Trailokyanath has 
tried his best to discover the rustic muscles of language and imbibe 
their unsophisticated beauty and strength into his narrative textures. 
That is why any search for resemblance with the European authors 
is rather inappropriate and futile. Some critics have talked about the 
impact of Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea on Bangal Nidhiram or 
Carrol’s Alice in the Wonderland on Kankabati or Bhut O Manush 
or Damarucharit. But we would do well to note that Trailokyanath’s 
carnivalesque humour cannot be treated separately from the 
indigenous narrative legacy which has been restructured to carry 
forward the dialogue between various strata of life. 

Trailokyanath has, in fact, put forward various modes of self¬ 
critique with the ingredients of wit, humour and satire. His preference 
for fantasy is to be interpreted as his continuous search for inverted 
mirrors which would reflect the dark continent existing beside our 
much publicised illumined world. Undoubtedly he wielded his pen 
with a purpose, but his latent reformist zeal was never overplayed. 
He has sought answer to this basic question : whether the subaltern 
can really speak? In his attempt to accord voice to the mute section 
of a hierarchical society, he has time and again crossed the frontiers 
of reality and fantasy. As a result, the author himself has to intervene 
in the narratorial scheme off and on and consequently the frequent 
changes in the level of the narrative produce several recursive 
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structures. Thus Trailokyanath’s techtonics bespeaks of a new 
dialogue which originates in folic imagination. A metalife of magic 
realism gives birth to a new set of sigmfiers, symbols and metaphors. 

Trailokyanath Urns posits an alternative conceptual world which 
seeks to chisel out an alternative schemata that may effectively 
counteract the textual model of tire colonial modernity. Both the 
external as well as die internal world blend together in an indivisible 
discourse and hence die dialogical processes between various sorts 
of closures and free spaces become implicit in it. Naturally 
Trailokyanadi has become the harbinger of a new narrative mode 
where the voiceless speak from the margins. That is why, the 
discourses in Kankabati or Damcirucharit make us aware of die 
frequent authorial interruptions and die multiple processes of world- 
construction. We understand tiiat each change of narrative level in 
the recursive structures of those texts also involves a change of 
ontological level, diat is, a change of world. The folk fantasy does 
not allow any barrier between either the plausible and the impossible 
or die temporal and the eternal. In the metaworld of the signified, the 
policy of willing suspension of disbelief remains unassailable. 
Metaphorical significations construct communicative bridges 
between the schemata of timeless meta-history and the concrete space 
of contemporary social milieu. From the abstract domain of the 
metaworld, the texts return to the discourse of temporal world. 
Trailokyanath’s worldview is thus essentially dialogic. In his 
discourses, on one side we come across a normal everyday world 
while on die other we confront the nextdoor world of the paranormal 
or supernatural. As we have already stated, diese two worlds are not 
separated, radier one constantly interacts with die odier. Thus, in his 
magnum opus, the protagonist (Kankabati) weaves a double-voiced 
discourse diat embodies die social, cultural and literary heritages of 
die muted women and the dominant patriarchy. She also exhibits 
how the odier world of fantasy penetrates or encroaches upon the 
familiar world. 


iv 

Trailokyanath’s textual worlds are at variance with each odier. 
Besides camivalesque laughter, there are instances of scathing satire 
and ediical sermons as well. Perhaps diese may be interpreted as 
plurality of universes, which took shape in protest against the 
domineering monologous discourse of die powerelites. In fact, Fokla 
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Digambar, Ddmaruchant, Bhut O Mannsh (particularly Lulhi) 
Muktamala have come into being as creative protests against the 
ideological bias of the dominant colonial intelligentsia. Trailokyanath 
may, therefore, be said to have creatively responded to demands for 
new meaning. These are actually the demands of emerging realities- 
to-be by being expressed in new ways which have set in motion the 
entire linguistic mechanism. We may refer to the following thought- 
provoking analysis of Mikhail Bakhtin : ! We are taking language 
not as a system of abstract grammatical categories, but rather language 
conceived as ideologically saturated, language as a world view even 
as a concrete opinion, insuring a maximum of mutual understanding 
in all spheres of ideological life... The living utterance having taken 
meaning and shape at a particular historical moment in a socially 
specific environment, cannot fail to brush up against thousands of 
living dialogic threads, woven by socio-ideological consciousness 
around the given object of an utterance, it cannot fail to become an 
active participant in social dialogue.’ (The Dialogic Imagination, 
1981). Trailokyanath’s world-view has switched on the mechanism 
of discourse, its linguistic profile, its ideological dynamics. Thus we 
are confronted with the hitherto unexplored dark continent of the 
excluded others, that is, the marginalised sections of the Bengali 
society. The typical accents, points of view and value-judgements of 
the subaltern people weave in and out of complex interrelationships 
which have crucially shaped tire textual worlds and influenced their 
entire stylistic profiles. His texts open up new horizons of meaning 
for die readers by way of accelerating disclosures of unprecedented 
metaworlds of possibility fraught with heteroglossia that transcend 
die limits of our actual world. Trailokyanath enriches our experiences 
by propagating a dialogue with the voiceless and activising an 
alternative model of narrative which does away with the rigid 
boundaries of the authoritative novelistic discourse. 

A comparative study of the fictional literature practised by 
Bankimchandra and his followers on the one hand and Trailokyanath 
on the other reveals how die genre is dialogic in the very' depdi of its 
nature. Oil the one hand there is people’s comic vision while on die 
otiier diere is die cultivated high seriousness of the fortunate few. 
Trailokyanadi reenacts the symbols of the carnival idiom which are 
filled widi pathos of change and renewal. His tests unfold a continual 
shifting from top to bottom of numerous parodies and travesties. His 
seeing eye has discovered many an episodes of humiliations and 
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profanations in the lower strata of society. His world-view has 
manifested itself in the reconstruction of a world inside out 
interwoven with carnivalesque folk humour. Through this, a whole 
community of subaltern speaks as it were. Particularly the texts of 
Damarucharit prove that the carnival laughter is by nature ambivalent 
because ‘it is gay, triumphant, and at the same time mocking, deriding. 
It asserts and denies, it buries and revives.’ Trailokyanath’s 
ambivalent laughter in Damarucharit expresses the point of view of 
the whole textual world. Damaru makes us laugh but he himself also 
belongs to that mockery. 

However, being reared up in the dialogics of nineteenth century 
Bengal, Trailokyanath has his own contradictions. In the last quarter 
of that century, the renaissance spirit was gradually fading out under 
the impact of Hindu revivalism and everincreasing sense of ethical 
imperatives. As long as the carnival laughter held ground, 
Trailokyanath’s discourses did not falter too much. But when he was 
too carried away by ethical considerations, his discourses became 
imbalanced and asymmetrical. The novelettes like Mayna Kothay 
and Paper Parinam and the story entitled Rupasi Hiranmayi are 
glaring examples of artistic failure because the author sadly lacks 
sense of proportion. Therefore, these are afflicted with blatant 
vulgarity and there is no sign of redemption by the magic lantern of 
childhood. In the ultimate analysis, these may be regarded as 
pseudodiscourses where no world has been constructed by the author. 
Besides, there is no dialogical perspective in those texts. We come 
across only instances of imposition of the monological and false 
ideological power by the dominant Brahmanical milieu. Therefore, 
these compositions show no inclination for the inmost essence of 
truth in human existence and hence reality is constantly upstaged by 
vulgarity and unreason. In them motion and movement of both 
language and event come to a dead halt. 

In fact, this bespeaks of the inherent paradox in the life and thought 
of the litterateurs of nineteenth century Bengal. Trailokyanath had 
to exercise a choice; as long as he framed it right, there was mobility 
in discourses. But when unreason irrupted into and interrupted the 
main discourse, the general ideological flow of his narratives became 
immobile and paralysed. Interestingly, Trailokyanath’s world-view 
has been successfully textualised when he could present reality as in 
a glass darkly but carefully kept it free from ethical overtunes. His 
fantasy is fully human and materialistic because it is integrated with 
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his mundane experience, philanthropic notions, ideology and 
conception of the world in its entirety. Traiiokyanath deconstructs 
the notion of familiarity and shows how estrangement from reality 
transforms the world into phantasmal domain. This does not, however, 
mean that thereby the real is emptied of its meaning, rather it signifies 
removal of structural representation of life. As long as Traiiokyanath 
maintains validity of social signification and does not allow the 
revivalist tendencies to subvert the process, his presentation of 
fictionalised reality remains artistically stable. His world-view in those 
instances establishes true meaning of life through such discourses 
where narratives elide the disturbing distance between the actual and 
the imagined so that their frail and cherished distinctions collapse. 



VI 

Legacy : The Dialogics of Recall 


The world of Bengali novels since Trailokyanath has indeed moved 
in the opposite direction. The western model of the narrative has 
completely taken over the arena of novel in Bengali literature. In 
fact, Trailokyanath himself was basically an exception to the 
overriding tendencies of his age. In a colonial society, the elite authors 
could not afford to lodge protest against standardised official 
discourses. As novelists, they were expected to create microcosms 
of their own. But those textual worlds seldom recorded any concern 
for the silenced other or did not care to look through the glass darkly. 
Any new interpretation of reality was neither asked nor offered. If 
one seeks to understand the structure of the real world in the novels 
of later generations, one has to negotiate with the creativeness of 
their textual worlds. In die name of modernist narrative, the novelists 
only religiously followed the western modes as smartly as they could. 
In the process, however, diey ignored the paradoxes created by die 
colonial situation. 

Trailokyanath remained beyond comprehension for the 
colonialized elites. There was never any serious endeavour to 
understand the true implications of his fantasy or for that matter his 
alternative model of narration. Trailokyanath’s encounters with a 
morally placid social universe had revealed the paralytic stupor that 
was gradually sucking up the juice of life. But botii his contemporaries 
and successors were engulfed in the quickmire of false ontologies of 
being. The practice of Active imagination by the modernist novelists 
could not compensate for tiieir inherent lack of sensibilities. There 
was plethora of problematics of life but they seldom realised tiiat 
diereby they were producing only counter-realities, hi course of time 
diese practices inevitably led to die cults of decadence. 

Yet dtis was not the whole trudi since basically the socio-aesthetic 
is dialogical. Hence there exists die space for the simultaneous odiers 
in tlie arena of Bengali novels as well. It is not that Trailokyanath 
has been rediscovered tiirough systematic studies. But the legacy he 
stood for and chiselled out by him still continues to thrive because 
that legacy was bom in a historical context. The aesthetic politics of 
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fantasy, that is, the motivation behind for the marginalised others 
has been relevant throughout. Since meaning is always contextual, 
let us understand the renewal of the legacy created by Trailokyanath’s 
fanciful authorship. Even before his physical departure, the colonial 
scenario had become progressively more hostile. But the civil society- 
kept on sinking in more indifference. The elite authors of the new 
generation remained blissfully unaware of the manifold fetters of 
colonial subjugation. They remained happy with the illusions of 
reality- whose ingredients were replenished steadily from Europe. 
Though some of those novelists showed concern for the wretched, 
their narratives and discourses remained tied up with the existing 
models. 


ii 

But, as we have already noted, this is not the entire story 1 . In the 
midst of colonial growth of the novelistic narrative, there are a few 
authors who thought and acted in an altogether different way. They 
proved that inspite of concentric departure for a few decades or even 
a century, the fact of continuity 1 with the indigenous aesthetic, 
philosophical and narrative tradition was far more undeniable. 
Though there are powerful discursive forces operating succinctly at 
surface level, tire search for roots is embedded in deep structures of 
feelings and beliefs. Therefore, any discourse about a community 1 is 
committed to decipher the dialogical inter-relatedness of time and 
space. Thus it has to explore tire alternative model of reality and 
discourse. When an author penetrates into the silent zones of the 
marginalised others, his textualisation undergoes a metamorphic 
change. Tlrus Bibhuti Bhushan Bandyopadhyay (1894-1950) ushered 
in a new mode of narrative and world-view by opting for a pre-modem 
(i.c., precolonial) discourse. His Pother Pcmcholi (1929) is by far 
the magnum opus; but his penchant for hyper-reality, bordering on 
the fantastic, has come to the fore in the novels like Dristipradip 
(1935 ),Arcmyctk (1938), Dehayan (\944),Ichcmati (1950) etc. Even 
when the author is exploring harder aspects of reality 1 , he reminds us 
of Trailokyanath’s hunger for details as well as adherence to the 
spiral structures of traditional Indian narrative. These texts include 
Adarsa Hindu Hotel (\94Q). Amibartcm ( 1942), Ascmisanket (1959). 

Obviously the emphasis of these texts are not that much on the 
parole, but on the langue of the milieu. Unlike the modernist novels, 
these are more about the hermeneutics of different relationships in 
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the chronotope of time and space and less about the crisis of alienated 
individuals. TarasankarBandyopadhyay’s (1898-1971), Kcibi (1944), 
Hansuli Banker Upakatha (1947), Nagini Kanyar Kahini (1952), 
Arogyaniketan (1953) etc. may be cited as excellent instances where 
reality and fantasy not only intermingle but also constantly shape 
each other. Like Trailokyanath, Tarasankar also looks through the 
prism of time and concentrates to a great extent on the marginalised 
others. Likewise Satinath Bhadudhi (1906-1965) authored the 
Dhondhaicharitmanas (1949, 1951) in the epic mould and chiselled 
out a deconstructive commentary, as it were, on a lesser known 
community of Bihar. Its text is deeply embedded in the traditional 
Indian narrative mode and the ingredients are thoroughly shaped by 
hyperreal sensibilities. One can mention here the name of Rajsekhar 
Basu or Parasuram (1880-1960). Though he was not a novelist, his 
art most closely reflected the wit, humour, banter and fancy of 
Trailokyanath. The collections of his unique short stories, viz. 
Gaddalika (1924), Kajjali (1927) and Hanumaner Swapna (1937) 
bespeak of his affinity with Trailokyanath to a very considerable 
extent. Both authors excelled in creating lively figures and yet at 
their cost evoked cynical laughter. As Trailokyanath offered critique 
of an increasingly westernised society on the one hand and a hollow 
traditional society on the other, Parasuram too wielded his pen to 
expose the two extreme poles of his contemporary society. However, 
unlike his predecessor, his emphasis was not on the voiceless subaltern 
people. 

In a decentred world infested with modernist bias, the novelistic 
narratives became increasingly oblivious of the legacy propagated 
by Trailokyanath. In the name of smart creative experiments with 
form and content, the litterateurs were burning down all bridges with 
the cultural semiosis of their own people. In fact, they were even 
extinguishing all possibilities of realignment with the legacy already 
denied. But these novelists were hardly concerned about the 
architectonics of life or the inherent pluralism of the dynamic society. 
The colonial genesis of this particular form of discourse effectively 
blurred the possible tracks of the creative strategies towards aesthetic 
consummation. Inspite of such predicaments, the dialogics of 
creativity revalidated itself through the process of alternative ordering 
of meaning. Thus there was Advaita Mallabarman (1914-1949) who 
himself belonged to the traditionally marginalised community of 
fisherman, hailing from the district of Tripura in undivided Bengal. 
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His Titas ekti nadir nam (! 956), published posthumously, is a unique 
narrative of the subaltern where fantasy remains an inseparable 
intertext for the texture of reality'. If we trace the itinerary of the 
signifiers. we would find them deeply embedded in the collective 
memory of the rural people. This is obviously a pre-colonial (and 
hence time tested) arrangement or mode of textual isation particularly 
where Trailokyanath excelled. This reminds us of an interesting 
comment of Adi Ophir (1998:259): ‘Space is always already a result 
of spatialization". Advaita did exactly the same with the help of the 
pre-modem techniques of narrative. Ophir also observed: ‘Discourse 
always consists of an active moment of spatialization, of setting 
objects in a net-work of spatial relation, of constituting the specific 
spatial grids through and in which objects are experienced, spoken 
of, observed and manipulated. For no mute, single, transcendental 
form of spatialization is pre-given as a condition for the possibility 
of discourse, rather, specific, ever changing forms of spatialization 
are historically constituted in and through discourse’ (ibid : 259-260). 
In the light of this brilliant observation, Advaita’s Titas ekti nadir 
nam may be said to breathe in specific historicity of the form of 
spatialization. Undoubtedly Trailokyanath‘s Kankabati and other texts 
are the instances of such historically constituted spatialization. The 
dialogue between the timeless and the temporal is evident throughout 
the orchestration of spaces in those discourses. 

Trailokyanath invented a mechanism of penetrating reality with 
fantasy only to induce the subaltern to speak in their own tongue. 
Even though some modernist wrote about them but failed to write 
into or with their voices. That is why, Samaresh Basu’s (1921-1988) 
B.T. Roader Dhare (1952), or Ganga (1957) remained confined in 
the surface structure of the marginalised people and could hardly 
reach the deep structure of the lowly life. Moreover, Samaresh’s 
modernist narrative frame was inadequate. Sometimes he tried to act 
like a mediator in the politics of the subaltern but his art succumbed 
to the modernist counter-aesthetics. Even where the ideological 
position of the author is favourably inclined to the marginalised, the 
discourse ends up in a sort of neutral articulation. Such aspects of 
neutrality in textualisation do not allow for a ‘thematization and in 
concreto response to stimulations coming from the subject, memory, 
ethos and praxis’ (Peter Carrabetta: 1998:47). As examples we may 
cite Gunamay Manna’s (1925-) novels like Lakhindar Digar { 1952), 
Kata Bhanari (1953), Jnnapur Steel (1961), Mute (1992). These 
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works deal with the politically conscious subaltern classes but fail to 
evoke the desired response only because there is no alternative mode 
of narrative. Reality remains transfixed as it were and the otherness 
with its expected level of spatialization remains elusive. 

iii 

It is not that the wretched of the earth are totally absent in the 
novelistic writings of the modernist authors. But their romanticised 
presence did not crystallize into die cherished mode of alternative 
discourse as we find in Trailokyanadi. The so called odiers in the 
narratives of the Kallolites or their successors remain basically 
monological because, unlike Trailokyanath’s life-world, the 
microcosms provided to them were not theirs after all. The dichotomy 
between the civil society and the political society might have been 
depicted in some texts, but ultimately the subaltern space remained 
‘huge whispering gallery’ to an indifferent middle class-oriented 
world. We may cite the following works as instances : Premendra 
Mitra’s (1904-1988), Pnak (1924), Upanayan (1933), Achintya 
Kumar Sengupta’s (1903-1973) Bede (1927) and a few collections 
of short stories viz. Yatcm bibi (1944), Kalo -Rakta (1945), Kath- 
khadhekerosin (1945), Hadhi-muchi-dom (1948), Chasa Bhusct 
(1947), Sareng (1947), Shailajananda Mukhopadhyay’s (1901-1975) 
collections of short stories viz. Snaotali (1931), Dinmajur (1932), 
Manish Ghatak’s (1901-1980) anthology of short stories viz. 
Palaldangar Pnachali (1986); Banaphool’s (1899-1979) Jangcim 
(1943-45), Sthcibar (1951) and Dana (1948-55) etc. Particularly the 
discourse of Sthabar deserves special mention because the author 
has explored proto-reality by way of historicizing fantasy. The 
imaginative reconstruction of reality in Sthabar and Dana has generic 
resemblance with the textual world of Trailokyanath, while Jan gam 
bespeaks of the concern of the author for the downtrodden to a certain 
extent. 

But the original question persists : do the subaltern really speak 
in their own voices in such texts as they did in Trailokyanath’s 
discourses? Undoubtedly one can also talk about several other novels 
most particularly those of ManikBandyopadhyay (1908-1956), Gopal 
Haidar (1902-1993) and Somen Chanda (1920-1942). There are many 
others in the post-independent truncated Bengal. Because thereafter 
stem reality, paradoxically indeed, tended to be intertwined with its 
dialogical other, fantasy. But in this phase, it was no individual domain 
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but a collective realm of fantasm. In this phase, the gradual transition 
to neo-colonial and high modernist elitism turned the discourses into 
see-saw puzzles. Yet the creative writers, in this period itself, has 
begun to see the ray of light at the end of tunnel. There only 
Trailokyanath still shines as the solitary' star over the darkened 
horizon. The novelists have started rediscovering the process of 
cultural semiosis in the territories of forceful oblivion. Naturally we 
now find an urge to understand tradition through the prism of 
changing time and re-examine the meaning of narrativization in a 
completely different way. The choices are many and hence there are 
pluralistic approaches to discourses. Perhaps this is where 
Trailokyanath may be reread profitably in the context of the following 
works : MahaswetaDebi’s (1925-) Aranyer Adhikar (1977), Chotti 
Munda ebang tar tir (1980), Prafulla Rov’s (1934-) Purba Parbati 
(1957), Key a Patar Ncnika (1969,1970), Manoj Basu’s (1901-1987) 
Jaljangal (1951). Ban kete Basat (1961), Amiva Bhusan Mazumder’s 
(1918-2001), Gadhshrikhanda (1957), Dukhiyar Kuthi (1959), 
Chnad Bene (1993), Kamal Kumar Mazumder's (1914-1979), 
Antarjali Yatra (1962), Suhasinir Pametam (1983), Pity are Basiya 
Shnk (1978) etc. Even from a cursory glance at these texts, it would 
be obvious that only mutual exclusiveness is binding them together. 
Yet in their own individualistic way, these texts have exploded the 
given world and proved that reality has many a variegated masks. As 
Trailokyanath tore off the mask, tire above mentioned novelists too, 
sought to unmask the world they experienced. In fact, they also 
thought of moving farther by creating their own stratagems for life¬ 
revalidating discourses. When the modernist novel banished all 
answerabilities, the above-mentioned authors brought back a potential 
infinity of responses for life in their narratives. 

iv 

Trailokyanath believed in plurality of responses but, at his own 
time, the textualities were not quite adequate. As time rolled on, new 
vistas of collective experience ushered in more complexities in 
hermeneutics of life. With the onslaught of neo-modemist and post¬ 
colonial ideas, the situatedness too rapidly underwent metamorphic 
changes. Particularly in last three decades, tire readers of Bengali 
novels have been negotiating with a situation where the concept of 
re-reading has become most prominent aesthetic act. Now we cannot 
but subscribe to the following comment of Umberto Eco : ‘Like a 
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large labyrinthine garden, a work of art permits one to take many 
different routes whose number is increased by the criss-cross of its 
paths’ (1976:275). As meaning is always communal possibility and 
hence historically conditioned, the incidents of 1952,1969-71, 1975- 
76 in the post-Independence Indian sub-continent have proved to be 
several watersheds in the lives of the Bengali people. Consequently 
the world-view and the art of narrativization of the novelists have 
changed decisively. Once again, though for altogether different 
reasons, reality and fantasy got intertwined and the search for 
alternative discourse reached a crescendo. Of course, the 
interpretation of the dialogics between reality and fantasy could not 
but be different from that of Trailokyanath. Likewise the novelisation 
of the marginalised was several times more complicated. The reason 
is simple. The dichotomy between the civil society and the political 
society has grown with more angularities in the intervening decades. 

Moreover, after 1947, the divided worlds of the Bengali people 
necessitated separate processes of textualisation. In East Pakistan 
there was a temporary period of forced amnesia as well. But, after 
the epoch-making language movement in 1952, there arose a period 
of vigorous search for identity. Understandably, after the emergence 
of Bangladesh in 1971, reality was not only redefined in the context 
of total decolonisation of ideas but also there began a conscious 
restructuring of the life-world. While in West Bengal, the events of 
late-sixties and early-seventies called for a complete readjustment of 
world-views. Therefore, the stage was ideally set to reinterpret and 
reevaluate the process of indigenous novelisation as reflected in 
Trailokyanath’s microcosm. Of course, no text in this period can 
afford to have verisimilitudes since the novelistic discourses now 
tend to question the efficacy of conformity to predetermined norms 
of external truth. No narrative is * presented in terms of non-locatable, 
indeterminate perceptual or conceptual position.’ Since the modernist 
amnesia seems to be finally over, of late we come across such texts 
which, in their aesthetic pursuits of decolonisation, proclaim a deeply 
embedded relatedness with the creative world of Trailokyanath in 
more ways than one. 

However, this relatedness is varied and more often implicit. Let 
us now undertake a quick journey through the alternative terrain of 
discourses of decolonisation and reconstructed reality. Syed 
Waliullah’s (1922-1971) Lai Shalu (1948), Shams Uddin Abdul 
Kalam’s (1926-) Kashbaner Kanya (1954), Alamnagarer JJpakutha 
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(1964); Abu Ishhak’s (1926-), Surya Dighal Badhi (1955), Shaokat 
Osman’s (1919-1998), Kritadaser Hctsi (1962), Samagam (1967), 
Shaokat Ali’s (1936-) Yatra (1978), Pradoshe Prakritajcm (1984), 
Selina Hussain’s (1947-), Nil Mayurer Yauban (1982), Poka 
Makadher Ghar Basati (1986), Kalketu O Fullara (1992), 
Shahidullah Kaysar’s (1926-1971), Sareng Bau (1962), 
Akhtarujjaman llias’s (1943-1997) Chilekothar Sepai (1986), 
Khoabnama (1996) etc. on the one hand and Syed Mustafa Siraj’s 
(1930-) Trinabhumi (1970), Alik Mamtsh (1993), Atin 
Bandyopadhyay’s (1935-), Nilkantha Pakhir KJwnje (1971, 1972), 
Shyamal Gangopadhyay’s (1933-2001) Kuberer Bishayashay (1969), 
Iswaritalar Rupokatha (1976), Abhijit Sen’s (1945-), Rahu 
Chandaler Hadh (1985), Bidyadhari 0 Bibagi Lakhindar (1995), 
Debesh Roy’s (1936-) Tistaparev Brittanta (1988), Samayasamayer 
Brittanta (1990), Kharai pratibedan (1993), Ekti Icchamrityur 
Pratibedan (1995) Bhagirath Mishra’s (1947-) Charanbhumi (1994), 
Janguru (1995), Swapnamoy Chakraborty’s (1951-), Chatuspathi 
(1996), Nabarun Bhattacharya’s (1952-), Herbert (1993), Afsar 
Ahmed’s (1952-), Bibir Mithya Talak o Talaker bibi ebang Hahid 
Pakhir Kissa (1994) Jhadheswar Chattopadhyay’s (1946-), 
Charpurnima (1993), Saikat Rakshit’s (1954-) Dhulaudhani (1996), 
Shahyad Ferdaus’ (1954-) Mahabhar (1998) on the other. With 
regards to the formal elements of texts, these works may differ 
considerably among themselves. But, as textualisation of 
decolonisation and reconstitution of reality, they would only seem to 
be ferrying across through different streams to a redefined shore 
fraught with possibilities. Since all texts operating in assured value- 
contexts are now conceived to be utterances and ‘all utterances are 
linked to each other in the great heteroglot dialogue of dialogues 
constituted by all that has been said and all that will be said in history’, 
(Michael Holquist in Architectonics of Answerability: 1995:XXX1), 
the novel cited above may be accepted as subtly and extensively 
dialogous with the world-view of Trailokyanath. In the long chain of 
his possible transmissions in an epochcherishing the desire to 
reinterpret and reiterate the legacy of struggle against authoritarian 
subjugation, the Bengali novelists in the Indian subcontinent are in 
fact constantly reestablishing their links through various texts. 

v 

Therefore, Trailokyanath lives on. Time intervenes but contrary 
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to our concern, it does not completely obliterate. No experience is 
ever wholly lost to the future. That is why, even after a century, the 
nuances of the meaning of his life-world are being revalidated. 
Because the Bengali novelists are now aspiring to redefine the 
collective destiny for bidding final adieu to the colonial chronotopes 
of time and space. It is now the most appropriate moment for rereading 
Trailokyanath to find in him that free space what we have so long 
cherished for ourselves. Let us recollect those famous concluding 
words of Mikhail Bakhtin in Speech genres and other late Essays : 
‘There is neither a first nor a last word and there are no limits to the 
dialogic context (it extends into the boundless past and boundless 
future). Even past meanings, that is those born in the dialogue of 
past centuries, can never be stable (finalized, ended once and for all) 
- they will always change (be renewed) in the process of subsequent, 
future development of the dialogue. At any moment in the 
development of the dialogue, there are immense, boundless masses 
of forgotten contextual meanings, but at certain moments of the 
dialogues subsequent development along the way they are recalled 
and invigorated in renewed form (in a new context). Nothing is 
absolutely dead; every meaning will have its home coming 
festival^ 1996; 170). 

But, by virtue of this very logic, we cannot claim to have reached 
the conclusion of the present discourse. As there is no finality, we 
are only declaring a temporary suspension of dialogue here and now 
to be resumed and renewed subsequently. 
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